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The * Plaistow Horror,” as I see some papers call it, 
will not increase the reputation of the ‘‘genus” boy. Such 
callousness has hardly ever been exhibited in an adult 
as, by their own confession, characterised these juvenile 
criminals. After one of them, with the otber’s cognisance, 
had murdered their mother, they spent a happy afternoon 
at Lord's. Many of us doubtless saw them there, applaud- 
ing the proceedings with all the enthusiasm of youth. No 
one can guess what is in the mind of his brother, far less 
in that of a stranger. Tragedy may be at our very elbow 
while comedy is engaging our attention; but not the most 
accomplished player at the game of the Hundred Guesses 
no, nor even if he had a thousand of them—could have 
hit upon what those boy spectators had been doing that 
Let us hope the worst of the two may be shown 
The Spectator (by no 


morning. 
to be irresponsible for his actions. 
means a judge distinguished for severity) remarks there is 
noone so callous and remorseless as a cruel boy. A similar 
illustration of it is reported from Algiers, where two elder 
brothers beat a younger one, as they thought, to death and 
cast him into a pit, where, finding he was still alive, they 
came every morning for a fortnight and threw stones at 
him. In all places and races there are the same ruthless 
natures, and far too little pains are taken in our educational 
system to amend them in the bud. 


A new punishment has been invented in Pennsylvania 
for misbehaviour in church. Two young men playing 
with a revolver accidentally discharged it. They were 
offered the alternative of being prosecuted for the offence, 
or sitting in the pulpit with the minister during three 
The offenders, though obviously not atten- 
A more humorous 


extra services. 
tive churchgoers, chose the latter. 
though highly placed pcsition is hardly to be imagined. 
(t is doubtful whether they themselves were spiritually 
benefited, but it is satisfactory to learn that ‘‘ the usual 
congregation of the church was largely increased.” 

What I admire-—in the sense of wondering at above 
measure—in our late election proceedings is the power 
possessed by the orators on both sides of being eloquent 
upon the same subjects, and the patience of the people who 
listen to them. The flogging of dead horses is much less 
wicked, of course, than the flogging of live ones, but the 
practice is more incomprehensible. Parsons, it is whispered, 
preach the same sermons over and over again, but not 
to the same congregation, whereas the speeches of our 
politicians are addressed to ears that have heard them fifty 
It is impossible that this can be necessary for 
An advocate often repeats the same argument 


times over. 
conviction. 
twice, and even thrice, because he thinks the jury are 
thick-headed; but a wholesome fear lest the judge should 
say (as he did the other day), ‘‘ Job may have deserved hon- 
ourable mention, but it is I who have the record,” restrains 
him within decent bounds. On the platform there is no 
limit to repetition. A great economy might have been 
effected in the newspapers of late if three-fourths of their 
contents had been stereotyped, and their readers would 
not have been a penny the worse in the way of political 
information. One would think they would ‘drop off 
gorged”’ after they had partaken of this réchauffé half-a- 
dozen times or so; but this is far from being the case. 
They inquire with apparent interest whether one has read 
So-and-so’s speech at Where-was-it yesterday, and we 
answer ‘‘ Yes” with tolerable truth, for we read his 
speech at What-d' ye-call-it ten days ago, and are well 
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persuaded it must have been the same _ speech. 
people think that if all the elections were held on one 
iteration,” as Shakspere calls it, 
would be avoided. But from the 
United States, where they adopt this plan, and ride the 
same political subjects to death with even greater persist- 
ence, would be no remedy. The true explanation of the 
matter is, I fear, very sad and very simple: the vast 
majority of people like what the small minority call being 
bored, Repetition does not weary them; they like to 
hear their own opinions retailed to them over and over 
again, just as a woman is never tired of beholding herself 
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Not only are the same arguments repeated ad nauscam 
in political Speer hes, but the same phrases ; until what, 
when they were first used, were more or less ‘“ happy ” 
become melancholy to the last degree. Somebody or other, 
I forget on which side, hit years ago upon the term ‘‘a 
blank cheque” 
one party sought to impose upon the public, and that 
cheque has appeared every day and is ‘‘honoured” (by 
* great laughter”) just as though it had not been cancelled 
long ago by the hand of Time. <A writer who had not 
much confidence in Parliamentary wisdom, of whom it 


to express the groundless confidence that 


might have been written 
Some public principles he had 
But was no flatterer nor fretter ; 
Iie rapped his box when things were bad, 
And said, ‘I cannot make them better.’’ 
And much he loathed the patriot’s snort, 
And much he scorned the placeman’s scuffle, 
And cut the fiercest quarrels short 
With ‘* Patience, gentlemen, and shuffle ”’ 
this author, I say, used to write of ‘‘the British Lion” as 
keeping company on every platform with ‘‘ the small end 
of the wedge,” but both these grand old metaphors have 
though after a protracted existence —-to ‘‘ the 
blank cheque.” IfLow one party ‘stole the other’s clothes 
when they were bathing” still a 
favourite one on both sides, though one would think that 
the Statute of Limitations would long ago have robbed it cf 
its sting. One really hardly likes to mention “ the man at 
the helm” and ‘the pilot that weathers the storm,” but 
It is an 


given way 


is a charge that is 


our orators have no compunction even about that. 
outrage only to be compared with the exhumation of the 


dead. 


The best political jeux d’esprit that were ever written 
were, without doubt, the work of Moore and Canning, while 
the Anti-Jacobin was the wittiest of all political journals. 
The contributors, like those of our own Punch, generally 
met once a week (I grieve to say upon a Sunday) at 
169, Piccadilly to arrange for the number. What was 
written was left open upon the table and added to or 
altered, so that it is difficult to identify the individual 
authors; but the contributions of Canning can hardly bo 
mistaken. Gifford was the working editor, Pitt wrote the 
papers on finance, but Canning most of the poetry, which 
was what was best worth reading, though his prose was 
sometimes admirable. Not one person in a hundred now 
knows how good it was. When we speak of the Anti- 
Jacobin we refer almost always to the “ ’'riend of IIumanity 
and the Knife-Grinder.”’ Lord Melbourne attacked the 
paper and its contributors with great brilliancy, but in a 
manner which would now be considered personal. Dut 
those he would have crushed were too many, or, a‘ all 
events, too strong for him. Was ever a statesman so 
delicately praised for being ‘‘no conjurer” than in these 
happy lines ? 

In thee no magic arts surprise, 
No tricks to cheat our wondering cyes; 
On thee shall no suspicion fall 
Of sleight-of-hand or cup-and-ball ; 
F’en foes must own thy spotless fame, 
Unbranded with a conjurer’s name! 
Ne’er shall thy virtuous thoughts conspire 
To wrap majestic Thames in fire! 
The Popish Ministry, as it was absurdly called, is thus 
felicitously described upon the occasion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Robinson) repealing half the duty on 
seaborne coal in London— 
Already they, with purpose ill-concealed, 
The tax on coals have partially repealed ; 
While Huskisson, with computation keen, 
Can tell how many pecks will burn a deun. 
Yes, deans shall burn! and, at the funeral pyre, 
With eyes averted from the unhallowed fire 
Irreverent posture !—Harrowby shall stand, 
And hold his coat-flaps up, with either hand. 


Canning’s pretended report of the meeting of the Friends 
of Freedom at the Crown and Anchor is now forgotten ; 
but as a character-sketch (of the habitually egotistic 
Erskine) it is unrivalled. Erskine is made to address the 
meeting 

He had been a soldier and a sailor, and had a son at 
Wincheeter School; he had been called by especial retainers, 
during the summer, into many different and distant parts of 
the country—travelling chiefly in post-chaises ; he felt himself 
called upon to declare that his poor faculties were at the 
service of his country—of the free and enlightened part of it 
at least; he stood here as a man, he stood in the eye, indeed 
in the hand, of God, to whom (in the presence of the company 
and waiters) he solemnly appealed ; he was of noble, perhaps 
royal, blood, he had a house at Hampstead, was convinced of 
the necessity of a thorough and radical reform ; his pamphlet 
had gone t’:rough thirty editions, skipping alternately the odd 
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and even numbers; he loved the Constitution, to which he 
would cling and grapple, and he was clothed with the infirmi- 
ties of man’s nature. 

We are told that Pitt eventually got frightened at the 
excess of the satire of the which was 
accordingly discontinued at his own suggestion. 


Anti - Jacobin, 


That is a ‘‘ well-found” story, whether well founded or 
not, of the stalwart young Englishman who, finding a lady 
in Paris hesitating about crossing a flooded street, carried 
her bodily over in his arms, and received for his pains the 
word ‘ Insolent,” a he made amends for his 
conduct by carrying her back again. It would have served 
her right if he had dropped her half-way, but it would not 
have been chivalric, nor even, perhaps, polite. There are 
some women whom it is very difficult to lay under an 
obligation. The change that has taken place in the United 
States in the manner, formerly somewhat abject, in which 
the female was wont to be treated by the male, is said 
to be owing to the ungraciousness of the ladies, who had 
got to be so spoiled as never to say, ‘‘ Thank you” for any 
civility. There are, one is glad to say, very few records of 
this sort of behaviour, or of the resentment of it in man- 
kind, in the poets. Leigh Hunt, however, has embalmed 
an instance of feminine selfishness in some very pleasant 
verses. In M. de Saint Foix’s ‘ Historical Essays upon 
Paris’ he tells us that Lions Street took its name from the 
building where the lions of Francis I. were kept. One day 
while the King was amusing himself with a combat between 
two of these animals, a lady, having let her glove drop, said 
to her lover, one De Larges, ‘‘If you would have me 
believe that you love me as you swear you do, go and 
recover my glove.” 

She thought, the Count my lover is brave as brave can be ; 

IIe surely would do wondrous things to show his love of ime ; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is divine ; 

Ill drop my glove to prove his love ; great glory will be mine. 

She dropp’d her glove to prove his love; then look’d at him 
and smil’d; F 

IIc bow’d, and in a moment leap’d among the lions wild: 

The leap was quick, return was quick; he has regain’d the 
lace, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s 
face. 

** By God!’ said Francis, ‘ rightly done ! 
where he sat; 

‘** No love,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ but vanity, sets love a task like that.” 


: 


* and he rose from 


An inspector of education has recently given us some 
interesting facts about his ‘‘ young friends.” They recite 
as of old, and the same stock pieces, but with little under- 
standing of their meaning. The story is not mastered, the 
allusions are not known. It is as though a proposition in 
Euclid were accurately learnt by heart, which, with different 
The reason plays no part 
In Cowper’s poem 


letters, becomes unintelligible. 
in the matter, but only the memory. 
on his mother’s picture, the line, ‘* Blest be the art that 
can immortalise,” appears on the reciting card, ‘‘ Blest be 
the heart,” ete. In a vivd voce examination this might 
be charitably put down to the want of aitches; but the 
written word admits of no such explanation. The fault 
cf schools of a much higher grade is that the pupils 
are not taught to think, but to work mechanically ; 
if such little incidents as the above occur in English 
what must not happen in the dead 
languages? Dut the want of intelligence is not confined to 
recitations. Who that has turned over the leaves of a ballad 
for some fair singer has not occasionally heard (if he can 
hear the words at all, which is not always the case) some 
very strange renderings of the text? Iremember a talented 
performer who used to move her hearers to tears by a 
sentimental ditty, one of the lines of which was ‘Thou 
who so gently watchest over me”; this she invariably gave 
out as ‘‘ Thou who so gently walkest over me.” I pointed 
out to her that her reading of the poem altered its meaning, 
and that only persons of very slender build could walk even 
gently over anybody without incommoding them; but 
she replied with hauteur that she had always sung it 
‘* walkest,” and should continue to do so, the words being 


almost synonymous. 


compositions, 


I seo that there are several first-class hotels which now 
promise us ‘‘no fees for attendance.” I hope these 
establishments will succeed. They would have a better 
chance of doing so if they joined forces so far as their 
advertising was concerned. ‘‘ILfotels where there is no 
charge for attendance ” would make an attractive heading 
to such a list. It is high time that this monstrous imposi- 
tion should be put a stop to. J'rom a shilling to eighteen- 
pence, from eighteen-pence to two shillings a head, this 
charge has been creeping up for the last ten years. A 
subscription of fourteen shillings a week imposed on every 
member of a family for the purpose of enabling an hotel 
proprietor to get his servants for nothing is a serious tax. 
It is hard upon the servants themselves, since their ‘‘ tips” 
are greatly reduced in consequence, and they are very 
inadequately rewarded in consequence for civility and 
usefulness. 
tax. It was invented by Albert Smith to do away, as it 
was hoped, with that troop of expectant domestics who 
used to crowd around the visitor with outstretched hand 
upon his departure. They crowd around him now almost 
as much as ever, thouch he has compulsorily satisfied every 


Thirty years ago or so there was no such 


reasonable oblization, 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


(See Supplement.) 
The Marquis of Salisbury, of whom a coloured portrait is 
presented with this issue, is guiding the “Ship of State ” 
for the third time within ten years. It was only given to 
Lord Beaconsfield to be twice Prime Minister, but already 
this record has been eclipsed by Lord Salisbury. Beyond 
an intense interest in foreign affairs and a pleasure in smart 
phrases, there are few points of likeness between the Marquis 
and his late chief. He is in his sixty-fifth year, and can 
work for many hours a day without being over-wearied. 
IIe can speak on the spur of the moment better than 
any living statesman, and he never ekes out his speeches 
with unnecessary padding. Chemistry and electricity have 
been to the Marquis what tree-felling and Homeric study 
have been to Mr. Gladstone. In his laboratory at Hatfield 
Lord Salisbury can change the current of his thoughts 
as speedily as that of the force of electricity. He is 
not very devoted to walking exercise, and athletics 
have little interest for him. It was stated that 
his nephew, Mr. A. J. Balfour, had initiated him 
into the mysteries of golf, lut so far the Prime 
Minister can have had no opportunity of practice. Lord 
Salisbury rarely gives evidence of his wide reading 
in his public speeches, yet he has sunk shafts into 
many mines of literature. Poetry, how- 
ever, has small attraction for him, and it 
is unlikely that he will recommend any of 
the new singers to the vacant office of Poet 
Laureate. In the House of Peers he is the 
chief power, and occasionally is led by the 
overwhelming majority at his back to treat 
the Opposition with disdain. Of his non- 
politic al speeches one could say much, for 
they have been varied and interesting. The 
eulogy of the late Dr. Jowett showed him at 
his best, and his presidential address to the 
British Association was masterly and eloquent. 
Ife cannot relax the tightly strung bow so 
gracefully as either Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Jalfour, who can laugh and gossip in the 
most critical hours. Even on his holidays he 
busies himself with abstruse problems. In 
a word, he takes life very seriously. On the 
continent of Europe Lord Salisbury is greatly 
respected, while by his countrymen all over 
the world he is admired for his undoubted 
ability. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
The Duchess of Sutherland, whose portrait 
adorns our front page, was known before her 
marriage as Lady Millicent Fanny St. Clair- 
Erskine, eldest daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Rosslyn. She married in 1884 the Marquis of 
Stafford, who succeeded his father as fourth 
Duke of Sutherland in 1892. Her younger 
brother had succeeded to the Earldom of Rosslyn 
two years earlier. Her sister Lady Sybil Mary 
St. Clair-Erskine married in 1892 ‘the Earl 
of Westmorland ; and another sister of the 
Duchess is Lady Angela Selina Bianca 
St. Clair-Erskine, who has made at least one 
excursion into literature. ‘The Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland are both very popular 
in society, and have a lgh sense of the 
responsibilities attaching to their position. 
The young Duchess has interested herself in 
various schemes of philanthropy. She has 
just been pleading for the Sutherland Benefit 
Nursing Association, on behalf of which a 
bazaar is to be held at Dunrobin Castle. The 
poverty - stricken East End of London is 
familiar ground to her, as was shown recently 
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but he afterwards came south, and at the early age of 
thirty-two he was appointed to the important ‘living of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. His name quickly became famous 
as a preacher, and he was recognised also as a devoted and 
able parish clergyman at a time ‘when the parochial activities 
of the Church were not so remarkable as they are now. He 
held the living for eleven years (1857-68), and, although 
the ne ighbourhood of the Seven Dials is somewhat ch: ange od, 
there are still many persons in the district who have a 
grateful recollection of his work among them. In 1868 he 
moved to the less arduous position of minister of Curzon 
Chapel, Mayfair, but ease was not for him, and the following 
year saw him installed as Vicar of St. Pancras. From this 
time onward his career was one of unbroken success. 
He was elected a member of the first London School 
Board, and his name was closely identified with the 
principal religious and philanthropic works of the metropolis. 
In 1874 a Canonry of York was conferred upon him by 
his old friend Arc ‘hbishop Thomson, and three years later 
he was appointed by Lord Beaconsfield Bishop of the 
rearranged diocese of Rochester. Bishop Thorold’s strong 
point was organisation, and in that unwieldy diocese 
(which includes the whole of London south of the 
Thames) he found ample scope for his ability. He 
worked hard himself, and those about him could not but 
follow his example. He built the ‘“‘ Ten Churches” in five 
years, he set on foot various diocesan societies, and, as has 
been well remarked, he brought order out of chaos. 

The Bishop had to bear the brunt of one or two 
‘** Ritual” disputes, but in the very district where once 








in a story which appeared in the English 
Illustrated Magazine. The Duchess has 
inherited from her gifted father an un- 
mistakable literary ability, though she at 
present adopts a pseudonym. ‘Two generations of the 
Rosslyn family have been richly endowed with artistic 
talents, for the late Marl was a graceful poet, the present 
Earl has appeared several times as an amateur actor, and 
his sisters have keen literary enthusiasms. Already we 
can number a trio of literary Duchesses—the Duchess 
of Cleveland, the Duchess of Buckingham (now Lady 
Egerton of Tatton), and the Duchess of Sutherland— 
and of these ‘‘ Erskine Gower” gives the greatest 
promise of a future which shall be independent of the 
accident of birth. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
On Monday afternoon, July 29, there was laid to rest, in 
the churchyard of Winchester Cathedral, the body of the 
Right Rey. Anthony Wilson Thorold, eighty-fourth Bishop 
of Winchester. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Arch- 
bishop of York (a friend of Dr. Thorold for fifty years), the 
veteran Bishop of Chichester, and other high dignitaries of 
the Church were there to pay the last tribute of affection to 
one who had adorned his office and laboured long for the 
good of his fellow-men. 

The Bishop, who passed peacefully away on July 25, 
had been in precarious health for some time. Asthma, 
added to other painful diseases, he had been fighting with 
a serene courage which never left him, striving the while 
to perform as many as possible of his duties. He was 
always busy, from college days at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
up to the last week of his life. He was the son of 
the Rector of Hougham-with-Marston, and was born on 
June 13,1825. After ordination by the Bishop of Manchester 
he began his ministerial life in the diocese of Manchester, 
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THE LATE RIGHT REV. ANTHONY WILSON THOROLD, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


his carriage was stoned, his name, long before he left the 
diocese, was positively beloved. It was Bishop Thorold 
who abolished the obnoxious Rector’s Rate in Southwark, 
and it was he who first conceived the plan of restoring 
St. Saviour’s to its original stateliness. But before the 
pe had proceeded very far he was appointed (in 1890) by 
Lord Sclidbary to the Bishopric of Winchester in succession 
to Bishop Harold Browne. His power of sympathy and 
love of organisation had had full development in the 
see of Rochester, and his hospitality had been graciously 
exercised at Selsdon. Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Moody, and 
many other preachers outside the Church of England 
were his guests, for all through his career Dr. Thorold 
was familiar with the persons as well as the writings 
of widely differing theologians. He had an_ especial 
admiration for Dr. R. W. Dale, and recently wrote 
a beautiful eulogy of that Nonconformist minister. 
With the thoroughness that always characterised him, 
Dr. Thorold journeyed all over his new diocese, preach- 
ing innumerable sermons and cheering many country 
clergymen by unexpected visits. Farnham Castle was 
renovated with fine taste and regard for its historic 
associations, and was the scene of many happy gatherings 
of old and new friends. Meanwhile, his pen was as active 
as ever, in spite of an enormous correspondence, and 
readers of his ‘‘ Presence of Christ” and ‘* The Work of 
Christ’ were glad to see several of his sermonettes in (Good 
Words. Dr. Thorold was twice married, and had been a 
widower since 1877, when his wife (a sister of Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, M.P.) died. He leaves one son (Mr. Algar 
Labouchere Thorold, who is twenty-nine years old) and 
two daughters. 

The Bishop was an excellent chairman, as those who wer 
present at a recent important meeting in connection with 
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the Royal Surrey County Hospital can testify. He was 
ex officio prelate of the Order of the Garter, Visitor of 
Winchester College and seven other colleges, provincial 
Chancellor of Canterbury, and a governor of the Charter- 
house and of Charterhouse School. In Farnham, 
the Bishop was sincerely esteemed by all sections 
of society, and was equally happy in_ entertaining 
members of the royal family or the aged poor of the 
town. THe travelled much; indeed, there is hardly a 
country of the world where he had not keen. He made 
several voyages to America, and was much respected by 
the leading Churchmen there. He had a wide knowledge 
of men, which made him a delightful companion, and of 
his private generosity much might be written. Of him 
it could be ‘said, in the words of Green's epitaph, ‘‘ He 
died learning,” and to this sentence one may add ‘“ and 
loving.” for the chief trait in the Bishop’s character 
was sympathy. 


THE NEW ROYAL ACADEMICIANS 

The Royal Academy is a most conservative body of gentle- 
men. ‘They make up their minds to a certain course, and 
then neither the power of the Press nor the voice of the 
public moves them. The latest elections are an instance, 
however, of a progressive policy. ‘Though neither Mr. 
Onslow Ford nor Mr. W. B. Richmond is in his first 
youth, both certainly belong to the younger generation. 

Mr. Richmond is a scholarly painter who has divided 
his energies between the old Grosvenor, the New Gallery, 
= the Royal Academy. He has a penchant 
for classical and mythologic: al subjects, is by 
way of being a co! lourist, and e njoys lecturing 
upon Art, with a big ** A,” to audiences of 
working men and ambitious young ladies. 
He has never pandered to the popular taste, 
does not paint for the gallery, and it is odds 
if one in fifty of the thousands who crowd into 
Burlington Ifouse during June and July 
could say offhand the name of one of his many 
victures. To the cursory observer his works 
lie somewhere between the productions of Sin 
os Leighton and Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, but his portr: uits stand by themselves. 
They are quite nice, and have been described 
as canvases painted by a gentleman fon 
gentlemen. Education is not absolutely 
necessary to a painter, and some of the 
craft are not above the temptation of occa- 
sionally misspelling words of more than one 
syllable. In Mr. Richmond the Academy has 
a painter of knowledge and of refinement. 
Ife will be an ornament to the body, and 
some day may be President. 

Mr. Onslow Ford is newer than Mr. 
Richmond. He looks like a Frenchman, and 
his sympathies are foreign; for in spite of 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, the cream of the art 
achievements of recent years has come via 
the Continent ; especially in sculpture. Mr. 
Onslow Ford is the hero of the Shelley 
memorial, of the ‘‘ Hamlet” in Guildhall, of 
that fine statue of General Gordon on a 
camel, and many other popular statues 
and busts. If you want to know how 
English sculpture has progressel, spend 
« morning in the Diploma Gallery at 
Burlington House (it will cost you nothing 
where there is also a room full of statues 
by Gibson, and then turn your eyes to a 
modern example of Mr. Onslow Ford, or 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, or Mr. Thornycroft, or, 
among the still younger men, to a work by 
Mr. Frampton, or Mr. Pegram, or Mr. 
McKellan. Mr. Onslow ford, who is forty- 
three years of age, began life as a painter, 
und with that career in view studied at 
Antwerp and Munich, but modelling was in 
his blood, and before he was twenty-three 
the fever got hold of him, and from that 
day he determined that sculpture and not 
paint should be his mistress. lis friends 
and that small world who care about 
sculpture know how well he has succeeded, 
and our children, when they walk the streets 
of London, will no doubt have an opportunity of seeing 
and admiring creations which are now developing in the 
artist’s brain. 
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CHAMOIS-STALKING. 
Sportsmen in search of adventure will find it in stalking 
the lithe chamois, concerning which Mr. W. A. LBaillie- 
Grohman has often written enthusiastically. Chamois do 
not live exclusively above timber-line, albeit most pictures 
of them give that impression. When they have been shot, 
often the greatest difficulty is to reach their bodies, and all 
these incidents add zest to the d 1y’s sport. In the Tyrol 
the chamois is particularity coy of huntsmen, pl will 
evade their efforts for hour after hour. It will leap rrace- 
fully from rock to rock with apparently no thought of risk, 
TELEGRAPH TO THE FASTNET 
LIGHTHOUSE. 

It has been resolved by the Trinity House ar 
supply all lighthouses and lightships on the coasts of the 
United King gdom with the means of telegraphic communi- 
cation; and one of the first steps taken under this arrange- 
ment has been that of laying a submarine cable to thy 
isolated rock called Fastnet, off the most southerly point 
of Ireland, near Cape Clear. It is nearly half a century 
now since the lighthouse was erected upon the summit of 
this rock, which is 97 ft. above the water at low tide, and 
which affords but just space enough for the buildings, while 
the sides being almost perpendicular, men are frequently 
obliged to ascend and descend by means of ‘ breeches- 
tackle,” when boats arrive there in rough weather. 
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AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Queen is at Osborne, accompanied by 
Marchioness of Lorne, with Princess 
g-Holstein, and her present visitors 
Hesse and Princess Ferdinand of 
Roumania. The Right Hon. G. J. Gose hen been the 
Minister in attendance. On Thursday, July 25, the Queen 
ved the Marquis of Carmarthen, the new Treasurer of 
Household; Lord Arthur Hill, Comptroller of the 
ehold; and the Hon. Ailwyn Fellowes, Vice-Chamber- 
(n Saturday her Majesty conferred the decoration 
Victoria Cross upon Surgeon-Captain H. I’. Whit- 
of the Indian Medical Service, for Wis act of 
in carrving a wounded officer, Captain Baird, into 

it Chitral on March 3. 

Prince of Wales on Thursday, July 25, went to 
st attend the celebration of the jubilee of 
toval Agricultural College, where he was received 

Karl of Ducie and Earl Bathurst and other noble- 
ind gentlemen who are Governors of that institution, 
the show of the Gloucestershire 

Karl Bathurst's park. On the 

me day the Princess of Wales, with Princess Victoria 
nd the Crown Prince of Denmark, went to Aldershot 
Camp, with the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief, 
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The General Parliamentary Election has terminated in 
the return of 411 Unionists, or Conservative and Liberal 
ipporters of Lord Salisbury’s Ministry, against 259 of the 
Opposition, Liberals or Radicals, Irish Nationalists, Anti- 
Varnellite or VParnellite, and two or three ‘ Labour” 
champions. ‘The polling on the latter days, from Wednes- 
day, July 24, to Monday and Tuesday of the following 
week, did not materially alter the proportionate strength 
of parties; but the Unionists gained several more seats in 
nyland, and the Liberals re-elected in Scotland had 
smaller majorities than on former occasions. The Queen 
holds a Council at Osborne on Aug. 10, on the eve of the 
assembly of the new Parliament. 

The first Cabinet Council of the new Ministry was 
held at the Foreign Office on Tuesday, July 30. Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Cross, Lord Halsbury, Mr. G. J. 
Goschen, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord James (Sir 
Henry James), Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, Mr. Henry Chaplin, Lord Ashbourne, Lord 
Balfour, Earl Cadogan, Mr. Walters Long, and Mr. Akers 
Jbouglas were present. 

The preliminary cruise of the fleet assembled for the 
Naval Manoeuvres began on Monday, July 29, with the 
departure of the ships from Portland, under the command 
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of Kharkoff, Pultowa, Kursk, and Voroneshk. In Siberia, 
the schemes for improving the navigation of the river 
Yenesei, and constructing a canal to unite it with the Obi, 
are being actively pursued ; also, in Turkestan, the project 
of a railway from ‘lashkend to Samarcand. 

Additional Turkish troops have been sent to the 
frontier of Bulgaria, where the agitation in favour of the 
Macedonian insurgents, with covert assistance from soldiers 
and officers of the Bulgarian Army, continues to excite the 
displeasure of the Porte. At Sofia the funeral of two 
officers killed in Macedonia was attended with a scene of 
tumult. Prince Ferdinand’s Government seems either 
impotent or disinclined to restrain this perilous movement. 


The Spanish army in Cuba, under command of Marshal 
Martinez Campos, has had further conflicts with detached 
parties of insurgents, one of whose leaders, Bandera, was 
defeated on July 25 at Santa Barbara; they lost five 
hundred men at the battle of Peralejo two or three weeks 
ago, but they are yet far from being effectually subdued. 
Marshal Campos with 1500 men encountered a larger 
force of the enemy at Bayamo, and fought an indecisive 
battle. He has returned to Havana. 

The elections for the New South Wales Legislative 
Assembly have returned sixty-two advocates of Free Trade 
and supporters of the existing Ministry, against forty-four 
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and witnessed the manoeuvres of the troops under command 
of the Duke of Connaught. Their Royal Highnesses 
lunched with the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and 
visited the Empress Eugénie at Farnborough House. On 
Friday the Princess of Wales presented certificates in 
the garden of Marlborough House to the third and fourth 
thousand nurses who have joined the Royal National 
Pension Fund for Nurses, and the Prince of Wales 
delivered an address to them. His Royal Highness 
attended Goodwood Races. 

The Duke of York on Friday evening at the Imperial 
Institute opened the sixth International Geographical 
Congress, which was attended by sixty delegates from 
vaneus foreign countries and British colonies, fourteen 
French, eighteen German, and eight Italian, others from 
the different States of Europe and of America, under the 
presidency of Mr. Clements Markham. The business of 
the congress began next day, and was continued on 
Monday, with discussions upon plans for exploring the 
Antarctic Polar Region, and upon the scheme of Mr. 8. A. 
Andrée, of Stockholm, for a balloon expedition to explore 
the Arctic Polar Region. The delegates were received by 
the Hon. G. N. Curzon, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and were entertained by Lady Burdett-Coutts at a 
garden-party at Holly Lodge, Highgate. 

The Duke of Cambridge reviewed the four battalions of 
Foot Guards on Saturday, July 27, in Hyde Park, and 
on Monday inspected the garrison at Chatham. The 
Duchess of Teck on Friday distributed the prizes at a 
military tournament of the Middlesex Yeomanry at 
Hampton Court. 


THE ISLAND OF TRINIDAD. 
From a Sketch by Mr. E. Roper, F.R.G.S. 


of Admiral Lord Walter Kerr. A flotilla of torpedo-boats 
and gun-boats, or ‘* torpedo- boat destroyers,” has been sent 
to Milford Haven. 

The undiminished strength and solidity of the supporters 
of the Republican form of government in France is again 
shown by the periodical elections of one-half of the Councils- 
General of the Departments returning, up to July 29, more 
than a thousand Republicans against one hundred and 
thirty-six Reactionists or Monarchists, and only twelve 
Socialists, the last-mentioned party having suffered a con- 
siderable defeat. The reports of the wheat and other corn 
crops this year are very good. 

The financial Budget of the German Empire for this 
year is satisfactory, exhibiting a surplus of more than 
seven millions of marks, or £350,000, in the receipts, with 
a slightly diminished expenditure. 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies on July 27 much 
gratification was expressed at the friendly reception of the 
Italian naval squadron at Portsmouth. There was a 
debate on the foreign relations of Italy on July 29, when 
Signor Crispi, the Prime Minister, defended the action of the 
Triple Alliance as tending to maintain peace, and declared 
that the Government would preserve the position it had 
gained on the African coast of the Red Sea and in Tigre, 
and the rights it had secured by treaty with the Emperor 
of Abyssinia. 

The Russian Government has resolved upon under- 
taking large measures for the extending of popular educa- 
tion, and intends to begin by making the attendance of 
children at elementary schools compulsory in the provinces 


Opposition members, and there are nineteen ‘‘ Labour” 
representatives, who will at present vote with the Govern- 
ment party. Sir George Dibbs lost his seat at ‘Tamworth. 
No fresh movement of the French troops advancing 
into the interior of Madagascar has been reported during 
the past fortnight ; but the British Vice-Consul has advised 
all the English residents at Antananarivo to remove to the 
coast, as the Hova Government declares its intention to 
resist, and a strong feeling against all Europeans prevails 
among the natives. 








THE ISLAND OF TRINIDAD. 

The little island of Trinidad, in the South Atlantic, has 
become suddenly of interest to the world, and has caused 
some friction between the British Government and Brazil. 
The British title to the island dates back to 1700, when 
Dr. Halley took possession of it without any resistance 
from the Portuguese. The Brazil Government claims, 
however, that in 1782 the island was evacuated by 
the British and restored to Portugal. Great excite- 
ment has been caused in Rio de Janeiro by the news 
that the direct Argentine cable had been landed on 
the island. The Illustration which we give of this little- 
known island is, particularly interesting. It is about six 
mniles in circumference ; the north end is barren, but on the 
south end there grow many evergreen trees, some of which 
are eighteen inches in diameter. Monument Rock is one 
of the chief features of the island, and is 850 ft. high, but a 
sugar-loaf rock at the south-east end is 1160 ft. high. Its 
summit is covered with trees. On the island are wild hogs, 
goats, and cats, and sea-fowl and rock-fish are plentiful. 
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PERSONAL. 

The General Election is over, and the Governmen! 
majority is 152, the greatest majority since the first 
election after the Reform Bill of 1832. Speculation is 
rife as to the policy of the Cabinet in view of this almost 
unexampled victory. In some authoritative quarters it is 
suggested that Lord Salisbury may take a very strong 
line in the direction of concessions to Ireland, where alone 
the cause of Unionism has made no progress. The 
Nationalists have won two Ulster seats, and the Par- 
nellites are twelve instead of nine. There is a rumour 
that the Lord Lieutenancy will be abolished, and that a 
royal residence will be set up in Dublin for the Duke 
and Duchess of York. The 7'imes advocates a large 
scheme of local government, and the creation of a central 
authority in Dublin for the transaction of what is called 
Private Bill business. The attitude of the Irish Catholics 
towards the education question may induce the Govern- 
ment to consider the propriety of extending to Ireland 
the policy of encouraging the voluntary schools. At all 
events, there is no doubt that a considerable number of 
Irish Catholic yotes in England were cast in fayour of the 
Unionists. 

Will Mr. Gully be Speaker of the new House of Com- 
mons?’ The 7Z'imes and some other Ministerial journals 
are urging the Government to accept his re-election on the 
ground that the Unionists can afford to be magnanimous, 
and that to eject Mr. Gully would be to set an unfortunate 
precedent in the partisanship from which the Chair has 


——— 
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witnesses ” can be brought to prove it. This ought to make 
a really delectable case in an election court. ‘The unsuccessful 
candidate ought to lodge a petition. 


The most interesting feature of the Geographical Con- 
gress was the paper in which Herr Andrée described his 
scheme for reaching the North Pole in a balloon. Well 
provisioned, fortified with the necessary apparatus for 
charging the balloon, and with guide-ropes to keep it at a 
fixed distance from the ground, the aéronaut believes that 
favourable winds would carry him to his goal. It was 
objected that a favourable wind might take him there, but 
that no favourable wind would bring him back. ‘The 
general opinion of Arctic pioneers seemed to be against the 
enterprise; but Herr Andrée does not seem to be in any 
way discouraged. 

General Annenkoff, who has attended the Geographical 
Congress, is the presiding genius of the Caspian Railway, 
and ought to be able to give some very interesting details 
of the enterprise. But as the Caspian Railway is an affair 
of State, and as Russia is not confiding in affairs of State, 
General Annenkoff cannot be said to have contributed to 
the congress much more than his genial presence. 


The Shahzada is, apparently, loth to leave us. He has 
officially taken his farewell of the Queen and of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, but still the sentry guards the 
portals of Dorchester House, and still he and his suite may 
be seen driving in the streets of London. An enterprising 
publisher ought to secure the copyright of our royal visitor's 
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place in the presence of a very brilliant audience, which 
included the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and other 
royalties. Sir Augustus, surrounded by the whole company, 
delivered a little address, and then proceeded to hand the 
baton to Madame Melba, who “ passed it on ” to Signor 
Mancinelli: and so, to the tune of ** God Save the Queen,” 
the opera season was brought to a close. 

Among the younger members of the new Parliament, 
Mr. Walford Davis Green has a particular interest. Le is 
the eldest son of the Rey. Walford Green, who has just 
concluded his year of office as President of the Wesleyan 
Conference. Mr. Green has not yet reached his twenty- 
sixth birthday, but already he has managed to achieve a 
large share of scholastic success. He evidently subscribes 
to the theory, Qui n'a pas vaincu a trente ans, ne 
vaincra jamais. He went from the Leys School to 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he gained an exhi- 
bition. Mr. Green graduated B.A. with honours in 
Modern History in 1891, and in the following year 
he won the Members’ Prize for an excellent essay 
entitled ‘‘ The Political Career of George Canning.” ‘ihis 
year he was called to the Bar of the Inner Temple, and 
now he has become Conservative M.P. for Wednesbury, 
after a hard contest against an able opponent, 


The Rev. W W. Cassels, it is announced, has been 
appointed Bishop of Mid-China. Ile was formerly Curate 
of All Saints, South Lambeth, after graduating at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Mr. Cassels went out to China in 
1885, the year in which Mr. CU, ‘I’, Studd and others devoted 
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THE NEW CRAVEN DOCK AT SOUTHAMPTON, OPENED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES ON AUGUST 3. 


hitherto been free. On the other hand, there is a strong 
feeling among the Conservatives that Mr. Balfour’s hostile 
attitude toward Mr. Gully in the Carlisle election ought 
to be sustained in the House. The Standard is the chief 
exponent of this sentiment, and there is evidently a wide- 
spread difference of opinion in the Ministerial ranks. 


A good deal of confusion must be inevitable in the new 
Parliament owing to the fact that there are eight Wilsons, 
five of whom rejoice in the initial ‘‘ J.” There are several 
other duplications of surnames, which may be exceedingly 
inconvenient, unless the example of Dr. Robert Wallace is 
followed. This gentleman desires to be known as Dr. R. 


Wallace, M.P. Edin. 


The question whether a parson can sit in Parliament is 
likely to be raised by an objection to the election of 
Mr. Harwood, the Liberal member for Bolton. Mr. 
Harwood won one of the few seats that were captured by 
the Liberals, and this victory in a Lancashire borough 
excited no small surprise. ‘The protest against Mr. Har- 
wood's return is that he has been ordained a priest. It 
was very long ago, and the new M.P. has ceased to 
exercise any ecclesiastical ministrations, if he ever exercised 
them. It remains to be seen whether the law will proceed 
on the maxim that once a priest always a priest. 


The limits of election libel are difficult todefine. Ought 
a member to seck legal redress when charged with having 
put his thumb unto his nose and spread his fingers out, like 
the little vulgar boy in ‘‘ Ingoldsby”’ ? This accusation is 
brought against one of the new legislators, who is said by 
his unsuccessful opponent to have resorted to thi: ‘>vice in 
order to show his contempt for ‘‘ honest men and » ..” 
More than that, it is also affirmed that ladies ox the 
member's family did the same thing, and that “ eye- 


letters to the Ameer, for doubtless there are many curious 
and interesting impressions of English men and manners to 
be found therein. The Shahzada’s greatest interest has been 
in machinery, and at no time has his face looked so lively 
and intelligent as when inspecting various mechanical 
operations. 


The veteran Earl of Verulam, who died on July 27 at 
Gorhambury, was the last survivor of the first cricket 
eleyens which contested the supremacy of Winchester and 
Harrow Schools. Curiously enough, the Earl died on the 
seventieth anniversary of the match, in which three other 
men who came to distinction—Christopher Wordsworth, 
Henry Edward Manning, and Charles Wordsworth—took 
part. The new Earl of Verulam was, if we mistake not, 
an admirable cricketer when at school. 


Mr. Gladstone is to make a speech on the Armenian 
question after all. A public meeting will be held at 
Chester next week, with the Duke of Westminster in the 
chair, and Mr. Gladstone has consented to be present. An 
exceptional interest will attach to the occasion, for it may 
be the last time that Mr. Gladstone’s voice will be heard 
from the platform. 


The opera season was brought to a happy conclusion on 
Monday, July 29, with an admirable performance of 
** Roméo et Julictte.”” Madame Melba, of course, took the 
part of Juliette, and M. Alvarez that of Roméo. Never, 
perhaps, during the season has the great soprano been in 
better form; but interesting as this last night was from 
the purely artistic point of view, there was a little ceremony 
performed at the end of the fourth act which even added to 
that interest, when a “ baton d’honneur ” was presented to 
Signor Mancinelli by Sir Augustus Harris as a souvenir 
of that conductor's unwearying labours. The function took 


themselves to missionary life. Te was then Rochester 
Missioner. He has been working at the China Inland 
Mission Station at Shanghai. In this country Mr. Cassels 
has many friends who will almost grudge him his advance- 
ment to the bishopric. 

Lord Bellew, whose death has just been recorded, was 
an Irish baron who was little known. His family is an old 
one in county Louth, where the country seat is not far from 
the town of Dunleer. The new Lord Bellew married a 
daughter of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, Bart., and was an 
unsuccessful Parliamentary candidate ten years ago. 

Mr. John Redmond has paid a visit to Mr. John Daly, 
M.P., at Portland Prison. Mr. Daly, a dynamiter, has 
been elected for Limerick. As the law does not permit 
prisoners to sit in the House of Commons, the Limerick 
election is void, and that fervidly Celtic city will have to 
make another choice. ; 

The first number of the Badmint n Mugqazine, edited by 
Mr. Alfred Watson, contains some lively reading. The 
Marquis of Granby writes about sport on a North Derby- 
shire moor; the Countess of Malmesbury about sport on 
the Stour; Mr. Watson on Newmarket; Lord Onslow on 
cycling; Mr. Horace Hutchinson on golf; Mr. Fry on 
cricket; and Mr. W. E. Norris tells an amusing story 
about a poacher. 
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HUMOURS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


Rustic: They sez if the Tories comes in we'll have bett® crops. 


Mrkman: Certain sure—and the cows will give more milk ! 
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From the Private Papers of Mangan O'Driscoll, late of the Imperial Service of 
Austria, and a Knight of the Military Order of the Maria Theresa. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I had gone several times round all the lower rooms, and had seen that the shutters 
were in their proper places, and had put feather beds to some of the windows, and 
rugs to others where they ran short, and had also ascertained that the servant-men 
were at their posts, and everyone ready to fire the minute I gave the signal. These 
arrangements took up the best part of an hour, and by the time I had finished them I 
began to feel somewhat easier, and to think that we should be able to give a good 
account of the rascals whenever they showed themselves. One thing troubled me not a 
little, and that was that Wooden-Sword seemed to have entirely disappeared—at. least, 
high or low, I could see no signs of him. It vexed me to think that he should have 
disobeyed me at such a moment, though, of course, I didn’t believe that he had run 
away from fear; that being the last thing, I hope, that I should believe of anyone bearing 
his name, let his age be what it might. 

Having seen to everything at the bottom of the castle, it occurred to me that I had 
better, perhaps, take another turn along the gun-room passage, just to make perfectly 
sure that everything was safe and right as I had left it. You may judge of my 
astonishment, therefore; when I found the jib door, which I had so carefully barred and 
bolted, all unfastened again! What was still more surprising, there were the two young 
ladies, Miss Abby and Miss Alicia, whom I had so recently heard ordered by their 
father to keep to their rooms, standing in the middle of the gun-room floor, both 
of them dressed in their out-of-door tippets and mantles! Worse still, and hardly to 
be believed—at least, I should never have believed it if I hadn’t seen it with my 
own eyes—there was Miss ALby, if you please, with a little green watering-pot, which 
she keeps for her flowers, pouring the water deliberately out of it, with the greatest 
attention, into the barrels of all the guns that I had set carefully in a row along the top 
of the wooden stand. 

I ran at her smartly, as you may suppose, and caught her by the elbow, as she lifted 
it to fill up the barrel of another gun. 

‘* Miss Abigail!” cried I, using her full name to show how displeased I was, ‘ what 
are you doing there, you bold girl? What brings you here at all, I should like to 
know? And you, too, Miss Alicia,” I added, turning round upon her. ‘‘ What is 
the meaning of you two young ladies having come downstairs again, after having been 
desired by your father to remain upstairs in your rooms, cafe out of harm’s way?” 

Miss Abby had given a violent start the first minute I. caught hold of her; but 
when she saw who it was she began to laugh, showing that she wasn’t really a bit 
afraid of me. 

‘*Oh,” cried she, “‘ how you frightened me! I thought it was papa, or at the least 
Dr. Kettle.” 

‘*Never mind who it is,” said I very angrily. ‘What you have to do is to go back 
to your rooms at once, both of you, and stay there till you are allowed to leave them. 
This is no place for young ladies.” 

‘*Well, we’re not going back to our rooms—neither of us; so there! 
pouting at me and frowning. ‘‘ And I think it’s very unkind of you, Colonel Driscoli— 
very—coming in here and disturbing us just now.” 

‘Disturbing you, indeed!” cried I, staring at her in astonishment. ‘‘ What, I should 
like to know, do you mean by my disturbing you ?” 

‘*Coming and interrupting us when we’re so busy!” said she quite grandly. 

** You did, indeed, seem to be remarkably busy,” said I, looking at the guns, ‘‘ and 
a nice sort of business too, one that will cost your father a good many pounds, and 
possibly all of us some lives, before the night is over.” 

‘Oh, do go away, please go away!” cried she in a tone of despair. ‘ Do go and talk 
to papa, or do something, and leave us here to ourselves.” 

‘‘Upon my word, you are a pleasant sort of young lady to have in a besieged 
house!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you aware that there'll probably be bullets rattling in at 
those windows there very shortly ?” 

** Well, we’re not afraid of bullets, are we, Ally ?” cried she. 

‘Then, if you ’re not afraid of them, I am,” said I, out of all patience with such folly. 
‘‘So go back to your rooms at once, both of you, and let me hear no more about it.” 
And with that I went off to re-barricade the jib door. 

But she ran after me, and began coaxing me again. 

“Do go away, dear Colonel! Won't you go away to please me, when I have a 
particular reason? Please be kind just this once, dear Colonel, and I'Il.give you a kiss.” 


” 


cried she, 


” 
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“You're very good,” said T. still busy over the lock of the door. ‘ But I don’t 
think this is a proper occasion for kisses, if you ’ll excuse my saying so. Now, not a word 
more, Miss Abby,” I added, seeing that she was beginning again. ‘‘ Go this very moment 
upstairs to your room, or I shall have to carry you there myself.” 

“T won’t! I won’t! I won’t!” cried she, flying into a rage, and beginning to stamp 
about the passage floor. ‘Oh, isn’t it too bad, Ally?” she cried to her sister. ‘‘ Isn’t 
it too bad when there is so little time, and when everything is settled so beautifully ? 


id) 


I must tell him, I must indeed; so there’s no use in your making faces at me! For 





** Aren’t Wooden-Sword and I going to dance at it—so—so, and so—so!” 
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‘* What!” shouted I, at the top of my voice. 
I re peated, staring at her. ‘Stand still, child 
What do you mean by their being Wooden- 
Sword’s men ? Youdon’t mean to say that But, good 
God! where is Wooden-Sword ? Where Answer 
me directly, do you hear, child? ‘Tell me this instant, 
or I’ll—I*Ul—whip you!” I cried, not knowing what to 
say to her, and terrified out of my wits at the sudden 
notion of Wooden-Sword being really at the bottom of 


baby than I am!” 
grown-up baby, and a goose, too, 


great 


they "re 


Corncrake’s Legg, and 


‘¢ What!” 
an answer 


me at once! 


is he ? 


such an affair as this. 

‘I won't tell you, and you may whip away all 
night. So there!” ** And 
Wooden-Sword now, so you needn't hope it, nor the 


cried she. you can’t stop 
Captain either.” 

‘The Captain!” I repeated. 
that Captain Spencer, too, is mixed up in this business 2” 

‘* Why, of course he is. Isn't it all for him that we’ve 
got it up; for him and for Ally? 
planning and planning it for these weeks and weeks past. 
And isn’t he 
holly in the avenue when we re carried by, and to rescue 
Ally, and isn’t Wooden-Sword going to rescue me? And 
And aren't we 
And aren’t 
And aren't 
we going then to have a grand wedding? And aren’t 
Wooden-Sword and I going to dance at it—so 
Page | 
With that she began capering about the floor once 
more, holding up her skirts, and pointing her toes at me; 
while Miss Alicia, who had half hidden herself behind the 
door while I was scolding, came out again, looking rather 
frightened, but as if she thought it was all made right 
now, and that I should be ready to help them, and quite 


** You don’t mean to say 


Hlaven’t we been 


going to come out from behind the big 


isn't there going to be a beautiful fight ? 
going to be brought back here safe to papa ? 
Ally and the Captain going to be forgiven ? 


80, and 


pleased and delighted by all their clever contrivings 

But I was perfectly beside myself with fury, and with 
fright too about Wooden-Sword, as with 
having been such a fool as to be taken in by them all. 
Though this I must say in my own excuse, that I doubt 


well anger at 


if another man in the kingdom would have been one bit 
less blind, for who could ever have believed in such a piece 
of folly, especially when you consider the state of the 
country, and the risk to everyone concerned. Indeed, 
it was just such a plot and such a plan as could only 
have come into the head of a wilful excitable child like 
Miss Abby, who understands nothing at all about danger, 
and thinks only of playing pranks, and at worst getting off 
with a scolding, or perhaps a rap over the knuckles from 
her father, as she often had done before. 
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‘‘Now you’ve told me your 
I’m 


well,” said I. 
like to hear mine in return. 


‘Very 


] perhaps you'd 


p ins, 


, Miss Alicia, to your father, to tell 
im what a disgraceful trick has been played upon him, 
ind that Captain Spencer is in the front of it, and we will 


then what /e says to that. As for Wooden-Sword,” I 
added, turning to Abby, ‘I suppose you know that you’ve 
put his life into danger, and all those other boys’ lives too, 
with this nice game of yours 7” 
Miss Abby stopped short in the middle of her caperings, 
and stood staring at me with her black eyes wide open, 
: if she were trying to see whether I was serious, or was 
only wanting to frighten her, while Miss Alicia gave a 
great cry, and came right out from behind the door, and up 
to me, and down on her knees, and got hold of the flap 
of my coat, and begged and implored that I wouldn’t tell 
her father ; 


pity on the Captain, and upon all of them. 


begging me to have pity on her, and to have 
Saying that 
she knew very well that they oughtn’t to have done it, 
and that she was ashamed of herself, and the Captain 
was ashamed of himself, and that they both knew it was 
very wrong, only her father being so set against them, it 
seemed to be the only hope of bringing him round. And 
that as for Wooden-Sword, he should certainly not get into 
trouble by anything that he had done, for that he had only 
been coaxed into the affair by her sister Abby, who had 
All this, with a great 
assurances that 


made him promise to help them. 
many tears, and many indeed and indeed 
she knew it was very wrong, and that she hadn’t intended 
it, and was quite ready to give it up now, if I liked, with a 
good deal more of the same sort, such as young ladies are 
apt to say when it is too late, and they have got them- 
selyes and everyone else into serious trouble. 

Miss Abby, I’m bound to 
excuse herself, but stood staring at me, evidently quite 
if she had realised before that the 
matter was half so serious, and couldn’t even then take it in. 


Whil 


thinking over what was the best thing to do, and had made 


say, made no attempt to 


astonished, as never 
they were going on in this way I had been 
up my mind that it would be mere waste of time to go 


first to 


with one 


Sir Thomas, who would be certain to delay me 
thing and another, and that the only way of 
hindering the business from being carried any further 
was to get hold of Wooden-Sword and the other boys, and 
to strip off the shirts, which they must have put on over 
their clothes 
the top of the wood had looked so small 


now I saw why the figures I had seen at 
and to send 
them all off packing home before any report of these 
doings could get abroad in the country. 

Without another word, therefore, to either of the young 
ladies, [ unbarred the jib door, and, stopping for a minute 
to pick up a stick that I 
that I promise 


had noticed lying in the 
passage you was for those young rascals 


outside— I 
behind me. 


ran off as fast as I could, shutting the door 


CHAPTER X. 
When I got out on to the gravel and looked round me, 
there wasn’t a sign of anyone to be seen. Everything was 
as white as snow in the full moonlight, and looking as 
empty and lonely as if no one had ever set foot there 
since the castle was built. 

I looked up and down, and here and there and every- 
where, but could see no sign of any Whiteboys, real or 
pretended, or of anything, in fact, except the moonlight 
itself. I called ‘* Wooden-Sword ! Wooden-Sword !”’ once 
or twice as loudly as I dared; but, if he heard me, he took 
very good care not to come out of his hiding-place. 
There seemed to be no use in looking about there any 
longer, so as there was no time to be lost, I turned back 
and went down the avenue till I came to the big holly- 
tree, which I knew must be the one Miss Abby meant. 

I stopped in front of it, and peering into the darkness, 
thought that I saw something glittering in the shadow. 
Anyway, I had to take my chance, so I spoke out directly, 
though, of course, in a whisper. 

‘**T see you perfectly plainly, Captain Spencer,” said I, 
**so0 you may as well come out and show yourself at once.” 

Sure enough the Captain was there, for at that moment 
he came creeping out from behind the holly-tree, and 
remarkably foolish I must say he looked, having been 
hidden up to his neck in the wet leaves, which had stuck 
to his coat, made a terrible show of his whole uniform. 

Ife began explaining the affair to me from the 
beginning, pretty much as Miss Alicia had done, but I was 
in too great a hurry, too angry with them all, to listen, and 
I cut him short at the first word. 

‘* Excuse my interrupting you, but I think it would 
be better to defer your explanations, Captain Spencer, 
till you make them to Sir Thomas himself,” said I, very 
stiffly. ‘‘ Therefore, with your permission, we will go 
back now to the castle.” 

With that I turned without another word, and after a 
little hesitation he came too. 

By the time we reached the jib door it was clear that 
the whole house was aware that 
For the minute I pushed it open I found myself 
almost in Sir Thomas’s arms, who was there in a great 
flowered silk dressing-gown, having got out of bed the 
minute they told him that I had left the castle. 

Dr. Kettle was there too, with a big old 
sword, and Moriarty, the butler, had got a blunderbuss, 


something fresh was 
on foot. 


cavalry 
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and the coachman a pistol, and the English footman, John 
Mutton, some other sort of weapon. Anyhow, there they 
were, all congregated together one behind the other, and 
a lot of candles shining behind them, so that if an enemy 
had come up instead of us, they would have offered him 
an uncommonly good mark. 

Sir Thomas caught hold of me, almost weeping with 
joy to get me back. 

‘*My dear friend!” cried he, wringing my hand. 
‘*You’re safe! Thank God, you ’re safe! When they 
told me you had been so rash as to go out, I made sure 
those bloody miscreants would have made an end of you. 
Did you encounter of the desperate villains out 
there ?”’ 

** Indeed,” said I, 
encountered was Captain Spencer, whom I have brought 
back, as with and I’m sorry to have 
to confess to you, Sir Thomas, that the whole thing has 


any 


‘*the only desperate villain I] 


you see, me, 
been 

Lefore I could get out another word, Sir Thomas had 
gone up to Captain Spencer, and was shaking him by the 
hand; calling him his preserver, and his gallant young 
friend, and I don’t know what more fine names; thanking 
him a thousand times for having arrived so exactly in the 
nick of time, making sure evidently that the Captain had 
hurried up from Clonmel the minute he heard of an 
attack having been made on the castle. 

The poor young man grew redder 
more foolish-looking than ever at 
giancing round pitifully at 
I the heart to the state of the 
such a reception? I was sorry for him, and very 
sorry for Miss Alicia, but on Wooden-Sword’s account I 
felt bound to tell the whole truth, not to that it 
didn’t seem to be decent to let Sir Thomas go on any longer 


redder and 
kept 
had 


after 


and 
this, 
me, as if to 


and 
ask if 
case 


reveal real 


say 


in the dark. 

‘*'You are under a complete delusion, Sir Thomas,” I 
therefore began again, ‘and I must insist upon explaining 
to you that 

I was upon the point of saying that there had never 
such a thing as a Whiteboy near the castle that 
night. But at that 
still in my mouth, there came the sound of a whistle from 
heads, and the next there followed 
such yells as a crowd of wild Indians might make 
if suddenly let loose in the dead of the night, and a 
rush of feet to the castle, and in one minute every door 
in it, and all the new iron shutters over the windows, were 
being rattled at, so that you’d think they were bursting 
in in every direction. And at the same time there came 
shouts from those outside that they’d burn the whole 
castle over our heads, and kill every living creature in 


be en 


instant, and while the werds were 


over our moment 


it, young and old, servants and master, unless the young 
ladies were given up to them that very minute. 

I’m bound to say the thing was extraordinarily well 
managed, and how they contrived to make such a devil of 
a racket—being nothing all the time but a parcel of boys, 
little more, many of them, than children—I am at a loss 
to this day to understand. There was such a deadly 
too, about the whole affair, cold- 
blooded, deliberate air of villainy, that even I, who was 
behind the scenes, could hardly believe but what it was all 
real, and that genuine Whiteboys and genuine abduc- 
tioners had by this time made their way to the front of the 


seriousness, such a 


castle. 

What with this sudden racket outside, what with the 
terror and confusion of those within, it was like Bedlam let 
loose for some minutes. I shouted to our assailants to be 
off, for that we knew who they were, and that nobody 
cared for their noise, but I might as well have shouted to 
the sea in the middle of a storm, for my voice was so lost 
in the yells and the rattling of the sticks and stones. I 
state of fury by this time that, 
if I had only had an idea whereabouts Wooden- 
Sword was, I should have taken up one of the 
shot-guns and let fly into the thick of the rest of the 
young rascals, in the hope of stinging up their legs and 
arms, and sending them flying off home rather quicker 


was in such a 


than they came. 

When this first racket had a little subsided, and we were 
able to look round, and to see what was happening inside 
the castle, I found that nearly the whole of our gallant 

scattered and filed. Old Moriarty, the 
rushed downstairs to the had 
behind the beer-barrels 
there; and the coachman, I believe, had 
to the stable to after his and 
footman, John Mutton, 
wards nearly smothered in a 
contrived to tear open and get inside of. The parson, I'll 
do him the justice to say, stood his ground like 
a man, and when I looked round I found that he had 
dropped his sword and got hold of one of the guns, and was 
aiming with it through a hole in the shutters. It was 
one of those that Miss Abby had been carefully filling up 
with water out of her watering-pot, so that it wasn’t very 
only gave a snap and a 


garrison had 
butler, had 
hidden himself 


cellar, and 


some of big 
retired 
the new 
found an after- 
feather-bed, which he'd 


see horses ; 


was hour 


surprising that it didn’t go off 
sort of a snort—when he pulled the trigger. 

He looked at it quite pathetically, as much as to say: 
‘Is that the way I’m to be treated?” and with that 
he threw it down, and picked up his sword again — it 
was a sword, I may remark, that had been decorating the 
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walls for I don’t know how long, and had about as 
much edge on it as a broom-handle. Whut he meant to 
do with it I don’t quite know, unless it was to try and cut 
through one of the iron shutters, they being still between 
us and the enemy. Anyhow, he didn’t have much time to 
do that or anything else, for at that moment he was called 
away to take part in a very different sort of exercise. 

As soon as the noise outside had begun a little to 
subside we could hear Sir Thomas shouting at the top of 
his voice for his daughter Alicia. 

‘* Alicia! Alicia! Alicia! Where’s Miss Alicia? Send 
Miss Alicia to me !” 
he kept on crying 
as loud as ever he 
could bawl. 

There was no 
answer for some 
time; but at last 
‘* Here lam, Papa” 
replied Miss Alicia, 
and down the stairs 
she came tripping, 
looking _ perfectly 
demure, though 
rather scared, and 
Miss Abby behind 
her, with her head 
up and her black 
eyes blazing, as if 
she were expect- 
ing to be led to 
execution, 

Before they had 
reached the foot of 
the staircase fir 
Thomas had seized 
hold of Miss Alicia's 
hand, and the next 
minute he had 
clutched the Cap- 
tain’s hand too, and 
was hobbling along 
the passage towards 
his study, pulling 
the two of them 
after him. 

“T agree! I 
agree! I agree!’ 
he kept repeating 
over and over all 
the time. You 
said it would puta 
stoptothem,Colonel 
Driscoll. You said 
so, and perhaps it 
will. Anyhow, it is 
a chance, the last 
chance, the only 
chance. Moriarty! 
John! Peter Bones! 
run up to the very 
top of the castle and 
open the window, 
and lean out, and 
shout to those 
villains below that 
your young mis- 
tress is married! 
Married! do you 
hear me? Married, 
Tsay. Damn itall! 
where have those 
men - servants got 
to 2” 

‘* What ?” cried 
I, running over to 
him, ‘‘ you don’t 
surely mean that, 
Sir Thomas? Why, 
when I tell you that 
the whole thing is 
only a [ 

Sut at that Miss 
Alicia and the Cap. 
tain ran back to me, 
one on each side, 
and implored me in 
whispers for God’s sake not to speak, only to keep quiet, 
saying that I needn’t utter a single word, if I would only 
hold my tongue, and leave Sir Thomas to himself. , 

Well, somehow or other, the absurdity of the thing got 
hold of me at that moment to such a degree that I could 
do nothing but drop down on the nearest seat and laugh. 
I laughed and laughed till I couldn’t stir with laughing. 
To think that for these three years back we should all 
have been trying to bring Sir Thomas to consent to this 
marriage, and never have got one bit nearer than we were 
at the beginning; and that now, just because ‘‘ Crooked 
Mouth” and ‘Teddy the Snipe” and ‘ Corncrake’s 
Egg,” and a few more such young rapscallions came 
battering against the windows with sticks and stones, 
that he should turn round, and not only give his consent, 
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but insist upon the marriage being performed then and 
there, at such an extraordinary hour of the evening! 

I suppose I ought to have persisted even then in telling 
him the truth, whether he chose to listen to me or not, but 
what with being quite weak with laughing, and what with 
being so pressed by Miss Alicia and the Captain, upon my 
word I wasn’t capable of it at the moment, and by the time 
I had followed Sir Thomas into his study the whole thing 
seemed to have got itself settled, and there was nothing for 
anyone to do but just to stand by and let it go on. 

Such an extraordinary marriage, I suppose, never was 





Without another word, therefore, to either of the young lidies, I unbarred the jib door. 


since the world began, and of all the places Sir Thomas 
must select for an altar, the one he picked out was that 
marble table near his sofa, with the pier-glass behind it, 
and those two white marble hussies standing side by side in 
front, without a rag upon either of their shameless backs ! 

It was the only Protestant marriage I’ve ever assisted 
at, and if they are often like that I don’t wonder that 
Protestants don’t call their marriages sacraments, for any- 
thing less sacred, or decent even, I never imagined. Dr. 
Kettle had already begun when I went in, and was gabbling 
away as hard as he could go at a lot of prayers in English, 
which he read out of a book that he found somewhere or 
other. Sir Thomas and most of the rest of the congregation 
were looking out of the windows, and starting at every 
sound. Miss Abby, I think, it was, who remembered the 
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ring, which she tore off a curtain, to the best of my b«lief, 
while the service was going on. The only person, in fact, 
who behaved with any approac h to decency was the bride 
herself, and it was a sort of a salve to my conscience to 
see the happy, astonished glances she kept casting at the 
Captain, and he back at her. As for our ferocious 
assailants, I suppose they must have got a hint that they 
were to keep quiet, for there wasn’t a sound from outside 
all the time the wedding was going on. It was so quiet, 
in fact, that we could hear the chuckling noise of the Anner 
underneath quite clearly above Dr. Kettle’s exhortations. 

So far you might 
call the whole thing 
a comedy, not to 
say a recular farce, 
but it was a farce 
that was uncom- 
monly near turning 
into a tragedy in 
the end, as you have 
now to hear. 

Dr. Kettle had 
got to about his 
last words, and Sir 
7 homas had come 
back for the 
twentieth time from 
looking out of the 
window, and Miss 
Alicia and the Cap 
tain were holding 
one another's 
hands, and smiling 
at one another like 
Je mmy and Ji SS\ 
upon a plate, when 
all of a sudden there 
came a sound of 
‘crack, crack, 
crack,” from the 
lower wood, a sound 
which was. un. 
commonly familiar 
to me and one 
which no man whe 
has ever heard once 
is likely to fail te 
know when he hears 
it again. 

Up to that 
moment I didn’t 
know that Sil 
Thomas had = sent 
down tothe barrack 
for help, but 1 
afterwards found 
that he had done 
so at the first alarm. 
Anyhow, it was 
plain to be seen 
that there was not 
a moment now to 
be lost. 


It was no 


oceasion for stand- 


i 


ing upon ceremony 
either, and I was 
across the room and 


agp 
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up to the bride. 
groom in two 
jumps, and had 


ey 


gripped him hard 
by the shoulder. 

‘* Listen to me, 
Captain Spencer,” 
I whispered in his 
ear. ‘I’ve held 
my tongue when I 
ought to have 
spoken, and if I’ve 
behaved like a ras. 
cal to Sir Thomas, 
you know very well 
Yasag lacy it was on your 
“ account—on yours 
and Miss Alicia’s. 
And now it seems 
that we shall have to pay a penalty for our rascality, and 
that it will be me and mine that will have to pay it. But 
listen to me, if one hair of Wooden-Sword’s head is hurt 
by your soldiers this night, I’ll proclaim you, Sir! I7’ll 
proclaim your share in this performance, Captain Spencer, 
in every barrack and assemblage of gentlemen in the 
kingdom! I’ll denounée you, Sir! I’ 

‘*Stop!” cried he quite sharply, not at all in his usual 
voice. ‘‘ That’s enough! No threats, if you please!’ 

With that he tore himself out of my hands, and ran as 
fast as he could out of the house, bareheaded, just as he 
was, and the next minute I heard him hullooing to the 
soldiers that they were going the wrong way, and that 
they must go up the hill instead, for that the rascals had 
gone off up Mangan Glen, and away across the heather. 
(To be continued 

























NEW MEMBERS 


I Manila 


TOHN WILSON 
Mid Durham 


lhoto Ruseell and Sone 
LORD H. C 
South Nottingham (Town). 
Defeated F. W. Maude 
4802 to 4309. 


Photo Russell and Sons 
Db. H. COGHILL.—U. 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Defeated G. Leveson-Gower. 
4396 to 4196. 


Photo Heslop Woods, 
J. LAWSON WALTON. —L. 
South Leeds. 
Defeated R. >. Neville. 
4608 to 4447. 


Photo A. and G. Taylor. 
J. SAMUEL —L 
Stockton-on-Tees. 
Defeated T. Wrightson. 
4788 to 4314. 


BENTINCK.—C. 


Photo 
MAJOR DALBIAC., 
Camberwell 
Defeated FE. H. Bayley 


1000 to 3316 


Vhoto Mayall and Co 


z LOUGH.—L. 
West Islington. 
Defeated G. Barham 
31914 to 3031. 


Photo J. Hawke 
Cc. HARRISON.—L. 
Plymouth. 
Defeated Hon. E.. Hubbard. 
5182 to 5456. 


Photo Freke 
J. M. MACLEAN.—C. 
Cardiff District. 
Defeated Sir E. F. Reed. 
8386 to 7562. 


Photo Russell and Sons 
MAJOR G. E. BANES,—C. 
West Ham (South Division). 
Defeated Keir Hardie. 
4750 to 3975. 


THE 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


Photo C. Lunn 
WALFORD D. GREEN.—C. 
Wednesbury. 
Defeated C. Roberts. 
4924 to 4733. 


Photo 8. Watker 
SIR JOHN LENG.—L. 
Dundee. 
Defeated W. C. Smith. 


7592 to 5390. 


Photo Chaffin and Sone. 
LIEUT.-COL. WELBY.—C., 
Taunton. 
Unopposed Return, 


Photo Widkinson and Co 
SAMUEL HOARE.—C. 
Norwich. 
Defeated T. Terrell. 
8117 to 7329. 


bhoto Russell and Sons 
SIR J. C. COLOMB.—C. 
Great Yarmouth. 
Defeated F. Moorsom, 
3543 to 2907. 
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Photo Jacques Moll. 


Hf. D. DAVIES.—C, 
Chatham. 
Defeated R. H. Cox. 
4082 to 34199. 


Photo J. Bellman. 


A. HELDER.—C. 
Whitehaven. 
Defeated T. S. Little. 
1380 to 1114. 


Photo A. and G. Taylor. 
BATTY LANGLEY.—L. 
Sheffield, Attercliffe. 
Unopposed Return. 


Photo Russell and Sons. 
LEWIS FRY.—U. 
North Bristol. 
Defeated C. Townsend. 
4702 to 4464. 


Photo C. A. Jackson, 
R. ASCROFT.—C. 
Oldham. 
Defeated Adam Lee, 
13,085 to 12,249, 





Thoto Friese Greene 
E. H. LLEWELLYN.— C. 
North Somerset. 
Defeated T C. Warner. 
4652 to 3966. 


Photo Mayall and Co. 
JI. W. LOWTHER.—C. 
Cumberland, Penrith. 
De fi ated Dr. T. S. Douglas. 
3868 to 3268. 


Photo London Stereoscopic Co. 
HON. J. SCOTT-MONTAGU.—C., 
Hants, New Forest. 
Unopposed Return. 


Photo F. T. Palmer, 
J. T. FIRBANK.—C. 
East Hull. 
Defeated Sir Clarence Smith. 
4305 to 4152. 


Photo Turner and Drinkwater. 
SIR J. T. WOODHOUSE.—L. 
Huddersfield. 
Defeated Sir F. Crosland, 
6755 to 5868. 


HEROES OF THE CONFLICT. 


Photo H. A. Chapman. 
SIR J. T. D. LLEWELYN.—C. 
Swansea Town. 
Defeated R. F. Burnie. 


3977 to 3556. 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
HON. LIONEL HOLLAND.—C., 


Bow and Bromley, Tower Hamlets. 


Defeated F. M. Macdonald. 
4339 to 3178. 


Photo Eiliott and Fry. 
LIEUT.-COL. LOCK WOOD.—C. 
Essex, Epping. 
Unopposed Return. 


Photo T. and R. Annan, 
SIR J. 8.-MAXWELL.--C. 
Glasgow, College. 
Defeated Sir C. Cameron. 
5364 to 4219. 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
COLONEL J. J. MELLOR.—C. 
Lancashire, Radcliffe. 
Defeated Dr. S. Pollard. 
5525 to 4923. 
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THE NEW FICTION. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


With a great deal of toleration and sportsmanlike fairness 
Mr. Zangwill has been trying to discover a soul of good in 
things evil; yea, even in ‘‘ the New Fiction.” Of course 
we must here take the term ‘‘ new” in a restricted sense. 
All novels are new, to start with, or, at least, they aim at 
being new, though 
they are commonly 
mere crambe repetita. 
Again, everything good 
in art has always been 
‘‘new,” sometimeseven 
to the verge of bizar- 
rerie. The metaphysics 
of this have been dealt 
with by Charles 
Baudelaire, and an 
echo of his teaching is 
in the mouths of 
wsthetic babes and 
sucklings. So far new- 
ness is not only no 
reproach to works of 
fiction, but is rather to 
be counted for excel- 
lence. Again, as far as 
the art of a generation, 
or even of a decade, 
reflects the notions and 
manners of the period, 
so far that art must be 
new. Buthere I would 
observe that all the 
notions and manners, 
or want of manners, of 
a decade are not worth 
reflecting. The pride 
of intellect, as coloured 
by Board schools and 
University Extension 
lectures and popular 
science for the million, 
exists, of course; but is 
it worth while to drag i 

this form of unpictur- i tn 
esque superstition into 
literature ? Penny Pes- 


Peting dry 
al 


simism, very cheap and 
nasty, the suburban 
decadence of what was 
not so very fresh even in 
Obermann, also exists. 
It is not exactly new 
there may be just a 
faint nuance of 
novelty—and an artist if 
in fiction may leave dij 
this sentiment out, just avy 
as he may and should 
leave out all the nasti- 
ness of what Mr. Robert 
Buchanan called Art 
pour Art, as practised 
and understood by 
tallow-cheeked young 
Bounders. These hor- 
rible creatures are the 
spiritual descendants 
of Mr. Stiggins and 
the Shepherd, at work 
in pastures new. 

This kind of new- 
ness and all the 
frenzies of Hysteria 
and Co., who yearn to 
write like French 
novelists, but lack the 
pluck, may be left on 
one side (to my think- 
ing) by the artist in 
romance. Great art 
deals with what is per- 
manent in human 
nature, with the 
passions of Achilles, 
(Edipous, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, not with 
every new, wry-shaped 
little wrinkle which the wind of the world creates on the waters 
of time. The injudicious female who wants to have a large 
family without being married, or who wants to be married 
and never have any family, is one of these little crooked 
wrinkles of wind and water; she is no part of the 
cosmic wave that changes not. Yet she writes the new 
fiction, and her sisters advertise her, and she has her little 
fling and her little day. There have been female fools in 
all ages—nothing new in that; the momentary notice given 
to their vagaries is due to ignorance, curiosity, personal 
predilection. There is nothing durable in such people 
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and in their work, any more than in exaggerated sleeves. 
Mr. Zangwill remarks that the effervescent is the transient, 
but he goes on thus: ‘It requires a deeper vision to see 
that the real movement of the day is toward a closer 
reflection of actual life. When Mr. Howells tuld us a few 
years back that there was a little of clay in our idols—that 
Scott and Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot, did not 
represent the ultimate goals of achievement or exhaust the 





SUMMER FLOWERS.—- BY M. NONNENBRUCH. 


possibilities of perfection, he was met by yells and cat-calls ; 
but now it is not unusual to hear from some home-grown 
critic that Scott is tedious and slipshod in style, if not in 
matter; that the fame of George Eliot has almost died 
away; that Dickens is crude and artificial; and that 
Thackeray represents only the club-window view of life. 
This is the sort of sifting to which time must inevitably 
subject all literary work, for it is absurd to suppose that 
posterity can accept any but a proportion of the work of 
even the greatest authors, nor does it argue any conviction 
of conceit in posterity to expect its own work to be a 
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development from, rather than an imitation of, the 
treasures already in its possession,” 

If to differ from Mr. Howells is to utter ‘ yells and cat- 
calls,” nobody has been more vociferous than myself. Mr. 
Howells, to my mind, has neither the education, the method, 
the taste, nor the environment of the critic. He is sur- 
rounded by the noisy blatant to-day, which will soon be as 
still and as silent as the age of Elizabeth or of Meneptah. 
His critical ears are 
deaf with the noise and 
his eyes dim with the 
dust of the present. It 
was no ‘‘new”’ dis- 
covery of Mr. Howells’ 
that Scott is ‘* tedious 
and slipshod in style, 
if not in matter.” No; 
that valuable discovery 
was made by every con- 
temporary critic of Sir 
Walter. That Thack- 
eray ‘‘ represents only 
the club-window view 
of life” is no more 
‘‘new” than the stric- 
ture on Scott, and con- 
soled many of Mr. 
Thackeray's forgotten 
contemporaries, Of 
course the saying is not 
more true than novel; 
“Esmond” was not 
seen out of a club- 
window, nor was the 
parting of Emmy and 
George Osborne on the 
eve of Waterloo. We 
did not need Mr. 
Howells to teach us to 
find spots on the sun 
or knots in a reed. 
Unaided, our little 
criticasters could make 
shift to see that Sir 
Walter nods at times, 
and that Beatrix 
Esmond was viewed 
out of the window of 
the Garrick Club. 


Whether Mr. 
Howells revived into a 
second-hand newness 
these sagacities of the 
newspaper reviewer or 
not, one thing is cer- 
tain: Mr. Howells 
**claimed,” if I am not 
mistaken, that the 
fiction of his own gen- 





eration of American 
novelists was a far 
finer kind of fiction 
than that of our dull 
ancestors. I think I 
could prove that, even 
in style and even in 
grammar, Fielding and 
Thackeray are not in- 
ferior to Professor This, 
Miss That, and Colonel 
the Other! These new 
writers had no such 
obvious superiority in 
manner, but, where 
are these new writers 
now ? Whoreads them ? 
who remembers the 
names of their books 
or their characters ? 
Not ‘‘ newness,” nor 
‘‘oldness,” still less 
‘‘ sex-mania” and dull, 
prurient nastiness, but 
the creation of char- 
acters makes the 
novelist. Dugald Dal- 
getty or Captain Costi- 





gan, mere supernumer- 
aries, will probably 
outlive all the easily 
forgotten people of all the American storytellers who now 
look on the sun; will certainly outlive all the unmention- 
able Messalinas of ‘‘the New Fiction.” ‘Old types of 
character,” in fact, are never played out; they are, have 
been, and will be as we find them in Homer, Aristophanes, 
Moliére, Shakspere, and Fielding. A new type of character 
is a thing nearly if not quite impossible, though we see 
such frantic affectation of newness. What is ‘‘new”’ is 
only the unessential, the trick of slang or manner. The 
rest is all as old as sin, while nothing grows musty so soon 
as the attempt to reproduce the unessential in art, 
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ENGLISH HOMES. 


No. 


ddl elbecl 


ery direction ; 

to Imagine 

underground 

; cumple, is i splendid and 

wm: itis, I believe, by far the largest 
England, finely 
rike one 

its point. It is 

of its species, Trom the top. 


private 
proportioned and fine in colour ; 
being underground, and so, as 
merely a noble picture- 
the rest 

prin ipal tunnel cannot be less than a mile and 
vilf los but what is that to the Metropolitan Railway ? 
Yet in the idea of the whole thing there is no doubt 
something grandiose, as in the the fifth 
Duke of Portland carried out The 
works at Welbeck cost seven millions of money, and many 
vears of the The fifth Duke 
built that those 
miles of tunnels, st riding-house in the world after 


scale on which 


his vast imaginings. 


labour of hundreds of men. 


suite of gorgeous underground rooms, 


the large 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
that of the Czar at Moscow; and in great part rebuilt the 
Abbey itself, addingathird storey to the southward half of the 
house, and giving the beautiful terrace, by raising and making 
level the ground at the base of the east and west fronts. 
Welbeck Abbey—where for many centuries has been no 
abbot—is in Robin Hood’s land, standing in a great park 
where Sherwood Forest was. The cosy Nottinghamshire 
town of Worksop lies to the north, perhaps four miles 
from the Abbey door; it is the centre of the ‘*‘ Dukeries,”’ 
as the district is still called, though of the four neighbour 
dukes two—those of Norfolk and Kingston—have 
appeared, leaving only the Dukes of Newcastle 
Portland, in their twin seats of Clumber and Welbeck. 
The huge Palladian building looks its best from the 
further shore of its lake—the loveliest of all the five that 
give a constant charm to the wide park, set as they are 
among dark trees, smooth green terraces, and stretching 
lawns, and ever haunted by swans and countless wildfowl. 
There is now no outward sign of the ancient Abbey itself, 
the first dwelling on this spot of which authentic record 
but the present servants’ hall was 


dis- 
and 


has come down to us; 
probably its refectory, and so has been a place of eating 
for seven centuries and a half, for the Abbey was built 
or begun in 1140. Nothing else remains, except some 
dormitories and the foundation walls and arches. 

It was the first Duke of Newcastle who raised the great 
mansion which was the nucleus of the greater one of 
to-day, on the ground storey of the dilapidated Abbey ; and 
of his house the nine-gabled east front—looking across its 
terraces to the lake—and the north side, with three lofty 
gables, are still much as he left them. But the main 
western front has been improved, if not out of existence, 
at all events beyond recognition. 

Within the house is, of course, much to be seen besides 
the rooms which came a generation ago to make it famous; 
and there is a cheerful humanity about its older state 


XXXVITI. 


Abben. 


“ apartme nts not always to be seen in a big house's “show” 


rooms which is, in faet, pre what these are not. 
The Duke of Portland really makes Welbeck 
and though the public are allowed, on certain conditions, 
to view the underground rooms, and the 
the rest of the vast edifice is simply the home of 
must be admitted, the largest 


ise] 
l y 


his home; 


the riding-house, 
gardens, 
a private gentleman —on, it 
CONnCceIV ible scale, 

The home-feeling of the place begins with the entrance- 
hall, 
comfort, 
for hospitality in such a hall; and on the warm colour of 
its marbles the arms of the Countess of Oxford make for 
history as well as decoration, for it was she who built it. 
Two huge brown bears, shot by the present Duke in 
and hangings of splendid 


a chamber not too big for cheeriness nor even for 


There is a great fireplace, the one thing necessary 


Russia, hold out inviting arms ; 
Flemish tapestry show us an earlier owner of Welbeck, 
that first Duke of Newcastle who built the house. He is 
on horseback —no doubt in the precise attitude prescribed 
in his famous book on riding. 

The Red, the Yellow, the Swan, and the Blue Drawing- 
Rooms are four stately apartments which fill the older of 
the two wings which make up the house, and the first and 
finest is a storehouse of rare and exquisite things. Ver- 
haps the most its treasures is the earring 
which Charles I. wore at the block, a relic authenticated 
by a note in the handwriting of his granddaughter, Mary 
of Orange herself: **This pearl was taken out of ye King 
my grandfather’s ear after he was beheaded, and given to 
the Princess Royall.” Here, too, is a chalice on which are 
engraven the arms of Sir Henry Hene of Wingfield, Berk- 
shire, with an inscription stating that it was from this 
very cup that King Charles received the Communion before 
his death. 

After such relics as these, the dagger of Henry VIILI., 
the emerald which belonged to Charles II. in 
his younger days, even the rosary of Henrietta Maria 
‘same which I pawned for £3000,” if one may adapt 
inscription—fall into but the second 
but not thus may be dismissed the 


memorable of 


seal 


an immortal 
rank of ‘‘ curios”; 
wonderful cases of miniature portraits, divided into their 
classes of royal, family, and artistic. Yet these one dare 
and a word must be enough 
Louis Seize 


not even begin to enumerate ; 
to tell of the rich furniture and the crimson 
tapestry, whose colour has given the room its title. 

Here on the walls is a wonderful collection of Vandykes; 
half the Royalist history of their time is in this room, 
Charles the Inevitable is here, with that horse as hardly 
excluded by the painter as the monarch’s head by a later 
artist in words; and Charles II. as a lad, and the 
Queen, his mother, her portrait set apart on an easel. 
Over the marble mantelpiece is a fine group, of Sir Kenelm 
Digby and his family; and Strafford, in armour, extends a 
vigorous right hand. 

Next comes the music-room, yellow in its furnishing, 
rich in work of Raffaelle, Titian, Carlo Dolce, Vandyke 
again; and next the Swan Drawing-Room—it is in the 
carpet that you have to ‘find the swan ’’—which holds 
one of the most noted portraits in the house. This is the 
ardent, sad, imaginative Napoleon of Paul de la Roche—a 
painter over whom eminent English critics have been 
known to fight. Perhaps a safer subject is the jewel-case 
of delicate brasswork, oddly described as the property 
of ‘* Queen Mary IT.” 

More pictures, rare tapestry, in the Blue Drawing-Room, 
which lives up to its name; but here this chronicle of the 
overground rooms of Welbeck must end—with bare mention 
of the ancient chamber in which the Duke of Newcastle 
wrote his ‘‘ Horsemanship,” and the charming Louis Seize 
boudoir in the Oxford wing, and the alcove room, where 
once stayed the Prince of Wales, surrounded by portraits 
of beauties of the past, Madame de Maintenon, Louise de la 
Valliére, the Princesse de Condé. 

Yet, asa hall is something more than a room, and as there 
is no chronicle without a postscript, a word may be given 
to the Gothic Hall of the industrious Bess of Hardwick ; 
really very splendid, with its rich and lofty fan ceiling, 
and the arms of all the cognate families of Welbeck on its 
wainscot, and family portraits above. 

However, what one goes to Welbeck to see is the under- 
ground rooms, of which the climax and the end is the 
picture-gallery—a noble hall of immense size and excellent 
proportion, twenty-two feet high, and more than fifty yards 
long by thirty wide. The ceiling, with its three rows of 
great skylights, nine in a row, is a mass of wonderful 
ornamentation ; and the two rows of chandeliers that hang 
between these skylights make a marvellous radiant shimmer 
of glass and gold when the gallery is lighted up at night. 
It is easy to believe the tradition that this was originally 
intended for a ball-room, dazzling and superb. 


Of the Welbeck pictures, in this gallery and out of it, a 
very large book not only might be but has been written ; 
in a dozen lines one can, in effect, only say that they exist. 
It was the first Earl of Oxford who began to bring them 
together, and his work was carried on by his son. The 
collection of Dutchmen is really good, and there are fine 
examples of other schools. As in many an old English 
house, the pictures of the place are, in fact, its history- 
books: here are, to begin with, four paintings of the actual 
house, with countless portraits of its bygone masters and 
iistresses by Vandyke, Lely, and their successors. The 
first Earl of Portland is here, in a characteristic portrait, 
and so is William, his friend and master ; the manly beauty 
of the Duke of Newcastle quite satisfies one’s imagination ; 
and of Harleys, Cavendishes, Holles, and Bentincks there 
In the picture-gallery is a fine bust of the 


is gol ul store. 


ENTRANCE TO THE TUNNEL. 


Duke who built it; the face is remarkable, with keen and 
even noble features. 

Of pictures which have only their own story to tell one 
ean find a beautiful 
golden Titian, the portrait of some anonymous immortal, a 
Holbein of another unknown in black, a 


space to name but two or three: 
most excellent 
Snyders of startling vigour—two lionesses chasing a doe 
and a pair of admirable calm seas with stately shipping, by 
Van de Velde. 
few; how much more apology would be needed if one 
attempted to mention all! 

Before one returns to the upper air it will be well to 


One has to apologise for mentioning so 


say one word about the other subterranean wonders of 
Welbeck ; though, indeed, wherever one chose to place this 
word, there would be abundant pretext for it. For they 
pervade the park ; everywhere the ‘ bull’s-eye” lights are 
to be seen, and each tells of a tunnel or an underground 
chamber, while of the twoscore or more lodges of the estate 
many have subterranean rooms. <A curious point about 
the chief tunnel, a mile and a half long, is that one cannot 
imagine why it should end where it does. It begins, 
naturally, at the great house; and if it formed a covered 
way to the neighbouring town of Worksop, or even to the 
high road or a railway-station, one could understand its 
But its shelter—doubtless very 


reason of existence. 
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GREENDALE OAK. 


welcome on a night of deep snow or January wind—stops 
suddenly in the middle of a wood. There you are, with 
half your journey done, left on a forest road no better nor 
worse than many another; and while in winter you have 
thus not been greatly aided, in summer you have exchanged 
a mile and more of lovely woodland for an interminable 
monotony of stuffy tunnel, dark on the brightest day of 
June. The round skylights which glimmer down on you 
every twenty yards or so make at best only a cim starshine 
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DUKE GO F 


THE 


THE 


jets of gas, 
ome 64,000 


ind then one turns 

ur cow-sheds, 

uldings very worthy of note. 
invthing at Welbeck ; 
ind the Working Men's 
present Duke, was the 
Prince of 
is the 


entrance 


ind other 1 

as interesting 

mirably managed 

l by th 

at Sandringham by the 

of the Duchess’s, 

poor, not far from the 

* The Winnings,” bee 
the ICCOSSES 
and 


s in 


model of 
Wales. 
group of 
to the 
ml to 


too, W 


use it was ral 


Donovan, 


the Welbeck stables. 

But nothing in the park 
is finer than the park itself, 
It is ten miles round, they 
SLY, and rich with all the 
beauties of the ancient Sher- 
l’orest, 
lies, 
pleasant 


within whose 
Round the 
lakes 
opal and sapphire, glimmer- 
ing under the pure, quict 
sky —little hills of dark wood 
run up, with lawns of glow- 
ing beside them, and 
unfathomable depths of 
the hottest 


strangers from 


wood 
limits it 


string of 


preen 


( oolnes 3 on 
noon. Forest 
furthest 
have come to give their dark 
the 


cedar, 


north and south 


splendours to groves : 
cypress and acacia 
and mountain-ash, thrive by 
the sunlit lakes as if they 
were in their native soil. A 
herd of rare white deer them, and all 
manner of wild things still inhabit the depths of Sherwood. 
Then there are the famous oaks of Welbeck: the Seven 
Sisters, the Ruysdael, the Porter Oaks—so called because 
there was anciently a gateway between them—and, of 
course, the chief of all, the historic Greendale Oak. Of 
this the legend says—Iet us hope untruly—that a huge 
opening was made through its trunk, already gaping, in 
order that the first Duke of Portland might win his bet 
This was 


roams among 


that a carriage and four could drive through it. 
in 1724, when the circumference of the trunk above the 
arch was 35 ft. 3in., and the height of the arch itself 
10ft. 3in. In Thoroton’s ‘* Nottinghamshire” the age of 
the Greendale Oak is estimated at 1500 years; but Major 
Rooke, who wrote a book about the oaks at Welbeck a 
century ago, more moderately set it down at above seven 
hundred. The tree 
propped up and chained; but one green branch has kept up 
a long struggle to put forth its little tribute to the spring. 
Upon a fair estimate, one may reckon that this many- 
wintered oak was a sapling just about the time that Saxon 
scribes were setting down the first record which has 
survived to our day, of that section of old Sherwood which 
the Duke of Portland now owns. The first historic owner 
of that part of the parish of Cuckney which included 
Welbeck was Sweyn, a Saxon, who held it in the time of 
Harold. After the Conquest it was granted to Jocens le 
Flemangh, who came over with William the Norman; and 


is, of course, completely a ruin, 


Jocens had a son Richard, who had a son of Like name, 
who had a Thomas. To this Thomas we owe the 
beginnings of the Abbey of Welbeck. 

For Thomas de Cuckney, though an excellent courtier 
and a mighty warrior, was also a man of a religious mind. 
He raised a castle at Cuckney, of which the remains have 
not yet wholly vanished; but he also built this abbey, 
where for centuries the White Canons prayed for the souls 
of the pious founder and his family. These canons had 
their name from the cassock and rochet, long cloak and cap, 
all of white, which they wore. They were Praemonstra- 
tensian canons; and their abbey, founded in the reign of 


Stephen, so grew and prospered that in 1512 all the five- 


son 
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and-thirty houses of this order were in the custody of the 

Abbot of Welbeck. After 

life, however, they wer 

uiter its first 
I 


i+ 


close upon four centuries of 
disturbed by Henry VIII. ; and 
the abbe y 
Richard 


sold) again to 


in 1538-—398 year beginning 


were one 


wught by 
y years later it was 
Edward Osborne, citizen and clothworker of London; and 
inother seven-and-thirty years it passed to Robert 
Irom them it was bought 


after 
Booth and R innulph Cotterall. 
by Bess of Hardwick, the Countess of Shrewsbury, who 
herself famous by her marriages and much 


rasa many 


building. 

Her history i eon told often enor and it wall 
that she settled Welbeck 
son by her third husband 
Sir Charles wedded the heiress of Cuthbert, 
Lord Ogle; and his son William achieved successively the 
titles of Lord Ogle, \ Mansfield 
of Bolsover, Earl of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
of Ogle and Duke of Newcastle. 

This was that Duke who devoted 
his wealth to the of the Stuarts. A 


ee omplishinent, he had the singular good fortune to leave 


suffice to sa upon Sir Charles 


who was the 


Cavendish, her last 


la me, 


iscount Baron Cavendish 


and finally Karl 


his life and 
man of rare 


famous 


cause 


as his biographer a widow whose veneration for him was 


matched by her skill as a writer. Throughout his life, as 
she tells it, one finds the 

a devotion only paralleled, it is curious to note, by 
of a succeeding master of Welbeck for a 


‘rom first to last the records of this 


ruling passion, devotion to his 
king 
that 
an opposing dynasty. 
passionate loyalty succeed each other in her story. When 
Charles I. 
dined at Welbeck ; and the banquet was such as the country 
had before, and cost between four and five 
thousand pounds. His Majesty liked this so well 
the Duchess in her history) that a year after his return 


monareh of 


was going to Scotland, there to be crowned, he 


never secn 


Says 


NEW 


S AUG. 3, 1895 
None the less we can all see—now that Macaulay haa 
opened our eyes — the romance of his steadfast life, as it is 
painted in numberless little touches in memoirs and letters 
of Temple, of Burnet, of William, of Bentinck himself. 
Verh ips no pring e had ever a friend more 
and sincere than Long before his fellow- 
countryman came over to rule among us, and at the last 
Ile was 


utterly devoted 


Bentinck. 


hour of that ruler’s life, Bentinck was by his side. 
there alway S,one may say, except when the jealousy, with- 
out which love hardly exists, made him refuse to share the 
place with a more pliant rival, 

Hans William Bentinck was descended from an ancient 
Dutch family. At the of the fourteenth 
century a knight named Benting or Bentinck held a castle 
near Gorssel, between Deventer and Zutphen; and there is 
record of a Wicherus Benting, who was flourishing in 1233. 
As a gentleman of his bedchamber, Hans William accom- 
panied the Prince of Orange on a visit to his future country 
in 1670, and then received his first English title; for he 
was made a D.C... of Oxford. Three years later, in war- 
time, the Prince fell ill of smallpox, and for sixteen days 
and nights Bentinck tended him constantly ; and only left, 
when William had recovered, to go home dangerously ill 


commencement 


of the same disease. 

But there can never have been a dweller in the Courts 
of kings who was less of a courtier, in the baser sense of 
the word. In dealing with his monarch, whose later life 
had its share of flatterers, and with the English Court, 
which he despised most completely, his honesty would seem 
to have taken more than a shade of harshness. Abroad, 
where as an ambassador an amiable dignity was required 
of him, his manner was perfect; his success in diplomacy 
was marked, and with nations differing as widely as the 
French and Germans of the seventeenth century. Llistemper 
only got the better of him, it would seem, when he found that 
he had a rival in the friend- 
ship of William-—that gayer 
and more obsequious Dutch- 





WELBECK ABBEY: SIDE VIEW FROM THE GARDEN. 
out of Scotland he was pleased to send my Lord word 
that the Queen make a 
into the northern parts, ‘desiring him to prepare the like 
entertainment for her as he had formerly done for him.” 
This my Lord did with a will, giving up Welbeck for their 
Majesties to lodge in, and holding the entertainment at 
Bolsover Castle, some five miles off. Le employed the great 
Ben Jonson himself to write a masque for the occasion ; 
and it was called ‘‘ Love’s Welcome,” and was performed 
on May 21, 1633. Altogether, in welcoming his sovereign 
my: Lord spent some fourteen or fifteen thousand pounds. 

If such things were done in the days of peace, it needs 
not to be said how William Cavendish aided his royal 
master when war-time came. From first to last he is said 
to have raised more than a hundred thousand men for the 
King’s armies; and he was himself Captain-General for the 
Northern and Eastern Counties. Welbeck he turned intoa 
garrison, leaving his daughter Jane in command there 
when he was away. 

He died in 1676, leaving as his magnum opus the house 
at Welbeck—and, by-the-bye, that treatise on horseman- 
ship. His granddaughter Margaret, marrying the Earl of 
Clare, took the estates into the Holles family, and, not long 
after, the titke—for Lord Clare was made Duke of Newcastle 
in 1694. Margaret’s only daughter married Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford, whose name is kept green 
by the Ilarleian Library; and an only daughter of the 
next generation married William, second Duke of Port- 
land. ‘This was the grandson of the famous Hans William 
Bentinck, King William’s Portland. 

Half a century ago Bentinck the First 
seemed but a commonplace personage to turn into a hero. 
‘*A wooden fellow’? Marlborough called him in his life- 
time, and one can understand how the nickname came to 
stick. He was a Dutchman, which sounds unromantic to 
begin with; he was thrice married, and the first time left 
his dying wife to attend his prince on the expedition to 
England. For the greater part of his life he was the best- 
hated man in England—and one of the richest. ‘ He took 
whatever he thought he could honestly take,” his 
historian; and it was a good deal. 


vas resolved to progress 


must have 


man, Keppel, Karl of Albe- 
marle, 

But though, after years of 
dissension, Portland resigned 
all his places in the royal 
household, the king would 
not allow such a friendship 
to die; 
absolutely broken, and 
William’s last 


cry for Bentinck. 


indeed it was never 
word was a 
He came 
at once, and gave his hand 
to the dying king, ‘ who 
carried it to his heart with 
great tenderness.” 

More than one Bentinck 
has had an unpopularity 
which he has not quite de- 
The third Duke of 


for the earls were 


served, 

Portland 
soon turned into dukes—was 
not, of course, a satisfactory 
Minister, or in 
sense a great man; but he 


Prime uny 
seems to have been in many respects a very good man, 
and even an excellent Minister in posts only lower than the 
highest. As Viceroy of Ireland he left a name long and hon- 
ourably remembered ; and there are records of the immense 
amount of work he got through during the seven years 
(1794-1801) of his Home Secretaryship. He was no doubt a 
man nervous in emergencies, and in his second term of office 
as Premier much too old and timid for such a post. 

When his son, Lord William Bentinck, returned from 
India—the land for which he laboured unceasingly 
a man than James Mill was able to say of him, ‘‘ When I 
consider what he is, and what he has done in a most 
important and difficult situation, I know not where to look 
for his like.” Yet Lord William had been recalled from his 
office as Governor of Madras—a censure which he felt very 
deeply, but against which he appealed, practically in vain. 
Whatever mistakes he may have made, he did great work 
most of all in the matter of 


no less 


for the country he governed 
education. 

But Lord George Bentinck, the brother of the late Duke 
of Portland, may almost be said to have reversed the doom 
of these earlier members of his house; and it would have 
been strange indeed if he had not won to the full the 
popularity he deserved. Tall, remarkably handsome, high- 
spirited, skilful at all games, passionately devoted to the 
national pastime of racing—even making some attempt to 
correct the more glaring abuses of the Turf of his time— 
how should he not be a favourite with Englishmen? He 
vas a keer politician, too; but the ruling passion was 
made manifest in one saying to Disraeli, his friend and 
biographer. From a genuinely patriotic motive he had 
given up racing for politics, that he might oppose with all 
the abolition of the Corn Laws. Ie was, of 
course, beaten ; and immediately afterwards a horse which 
he had sold with his stud won the Derby. “ All my life,” 
he cried in the deepest grief, ‘‘ have I been trying for this, 
and for what have I it!’ The future Lord 
Beaconsfield said something by way of consolation; but 
Lord George was not to be comforted. ‘* You de «ot 
Inow what the Derby is!” he muttered. The touch is 
worthy of Thackeray. EDWARD Rose. 


his power 
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LAYING THE TELEGRAPH CABLE FROM GALLEY COVE TO THE FASTNET LIGHTHOUSE, 


From Sketches by L. Shafto Connell, H.M.8. ‘* Monarch,” 
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1. Getting under Weigh. 2. Under Racing Topsails for a Light Breeze. 3. Rigged for a Stiff Sailing Breeze. 4. Crossing the Atlantic. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


THE AUTHOR O} AN ENGLISHMAN 


The thing involves no 

r must we be told that 

vr head than any othe 

French books 

ut recipes for cooking 

«jl sO Inventive 

¢ more clever than the 

Dutch nearly In short, there 

ental nation which h rol if east a hundred 

” eves; while there 

every hundred 

lette, antl not ten 

; ery thousand whose 

ve does not ) short a fifteenth or twentieth 
When sl i nile nue l. fred, or scan 
to her cap, w 

OTs Lpprose l 


cookery 


Is not 


»wwled 
pr. 
nur eges, he ls involuntarily 


intute o1 
it dinvention. There 


brain ought to 
covitation, she confess 
is no Continental nation 
ulvertises baking and custard powders as a substitute for 
la Reymere , as greata 
‘the egy is to 


acquainted with that 
ve * The egg,” says Grimod dk 
gastronomical authority as Brillat-Savarin ;: 
a culinary preparation as the article to a grammatical com- 
foreren cook 


position —namely, indispensable” ; and the 


never pretends to dispute the dictum, 


Then why, I repeat, has the foreign cook, using more 
eggs than the English, sufficient and to spare ? Why is the 
English cook, using fewer than her foreign 
obliged to put her hand in her pocket and compelled to 
y Sinply because the English 
peasantry as distinct from the English farmer — are 
There are many more ways of 
Not to husband one’s resources, 
however small, is one way; not to resources 
which are virtually ready to hand is another.  Zola’s 
peasantry in “La Terre” are simply revolting in 
their greed and sordidness; the English peasantry need 
not imitate these, but they might well learn a 
from them in other ways. They might learn the lesson of 
poultry-keeping and growing vegetables for the market on 
they might learn the lesson of the stoc kpot 
without sordid and 


COTY er, 


buy of the foreigner 


improvident. being 
improvident than one. 
create 


lesson 


a small scale ; 
and the bread - pan 
avaricious as they. 


becoming as 


And those above them in the commercial scale might 
follow suit, especially in many things relating to the comfort 
of the inner man. For the last two decades there has come 
over the spirit of the English a notable change with regard 
to the pleasure derived from taking their meals in public. 
Who has benefited most by that change’ The semi- 
Italian, semi-Swiss caterers—-not the English. There was 
no reason why the latter should have allowed that trade to 
slip out of their hands; yet one cannot close one’s eyes to 
the fact that they have done so. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the catering for the middle class public devolves upon 
erstwhile Swiss or German waiters. 


What is the reason? Because the English waiter, 
except of the best class, is a creature to be avoided. The 
Frenchman and Swiss and German, even if wanting in 
raining, wait upon one as if it were a pleasure to them. 
The best English waiter makes one feel that he is merely 
performing a duty; the worst, that he is doing you a 
favour. The English cook as an artist does practically 
not exist. Lle concocts dishes, and induces his manager to 
print them on his bill of fare without the faintest idea on 
either part of what they should be. The magic word a la 
this or @ /a the other is considered sufficient. ‘* 4 la may 
be your God here,” said a friend of mine after having 
tried six or seven of those high-sounding concoctions in a 
West-End restaurant ‘A la may be your God here, but 
assuredly your cook is not his prophet.” 





THE ALBUM. 
This New High-Class Art Newspaper consists of Forty 
Pages of Literary and Art Matter and a Sixtee n- Page 
Supple ment Every Week, price Str pe nce. 

The Supplement for the Next Issue, Monday, 
August 5, u wl Views of COWES AND 
Irs NEIGHBOURHOOD, beautifull; printed on a Special 
Enamelled Paper. 

The First Votume, bound in cloth, gilt edges, is 
now ready, price 158. Od. 

Covers for binding the Parts, 2s. 6d. 
gallery of contemporary celebrities and of the art of thi 
day.”"—Datty News. 
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PRESENTED BY THE GERMAN EMPEROR 


ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON REGATTA. 


Rogal. Carel 
SQUADRON Bing 


Photo by A. Debenham, Cowes. 
THE EMPEROR'S CUP. 
This cup is offered for competition among schooners and yawls of forty 
tons (‘Thames measurement) and upwards built in Europe. They must 
belong to any recognised European yacht club, being bona-fide cruisers and 
not yachts which usually race in handicap races. The Sailing Committee 
handicap the vessels as they deem just. 
but sails are limited to ordinary cruising canvas, no balloon sails allowed, 
except one spinnaker, one small jib-topsail, and small main-topmast staysail, 


The race takes plac e over the old Queen's course (revised). 


Yachts must sail in cruising trim, 


for schooners. 


Photo by A. Debenham, Cowes. 


THE.METEOR CHALLENGE. SHIELD. 


This Challenge Shield is open for competition among all yachts of any rig 
built in Europe, and belonging to any recognised European yacht club, 
exceeding one hundred rating. No handicap. Yachts sail in cruising 
trim, and the winner of the shield has to defend it the following year, when, 


if again won, it becomes his possession. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

It is claimed by one of the Chure h papers that the Unionist 
Wales show that it is not certain that a 
majority of the inhabitants of Wales are in favour of 
Disestablishment. Sir John Jenkins, the Uni nist member 
for Carmarthen, would not declare himself against Dis- 
establishment, but he added he would never support such 
a Bill as Mr. Asquith’s; and on this understanding he was 
supported by Churchmen. It is stated that Mr. Strauss, 
who has superseded Mr. Conybeare in the Camborne 
division of Cornwall, takes the same position. No seats 
have been won by the Unionists in the dioceses of St. 
Asaph and Bangor. Alderman Vhillips, who has just 
returned from addressing a number of meetings in North 
Wales, speaks favourably of the work and prospects of the 
Church. During the last six weeks no fewer than half a 
million of leaflets were circulated by ¢ hurch defenders in 
the neighbourhood of Llandaff. 

On the other hand, well-informed Liberals say that the 
changes at Cardiff and Swansea, the leading towns in 
Wales, are due to the secession of the Roman Catholics. 


successes in 


One writer reports that as the Catholic voters at Cardiff 
went into the polling-booth, prominent members of their 
community whispered to one after another, * Remember 


the Bishop’s last word.” When the Tory victory was 
declared, the bells of St. Peter’s Catholic Church rang a 
merry peal. This, it is thought, will considerably affect 
the attitude of Welshmen towards Home Rule. 

A lively discussion is going on as to whether children 
get any good from a day in the country. An experienced 
Sunday-school superintendent says that he thinks it is a 
it makes the red-letter day of the year for the 
Ile thinks that it is wise to take as many mothers 
as possible, as it divides the responsibility, and ensures 
better behaviour on the journey and at meals. A good 
many other writers bear similar witness. One says that he 
took over one thousand children to the seaside; he begged 
the money, and it was the happiest holiday he ever had 
himself, while the delight of the children— most of whom 
had never seen the sea before—was past all telling. Ile 
did not receive a single complaint as to behaviour, 

‘* Peter Lombard” tells a story of Spoffkins, a well- 
known and popular City rector, who was in his vestry after 
service on Sunday evening, and, like most of his brethren, 
was solic ited by a beggar, who, of course, had a ready story 
for the occasion. Spoffkins cut him rather short. He was 
accustomed to such tales, and always found on investigation 
that they were untrue. The man persisted, and Spoffkins 
was still harder. ‘* No,” said he firmly, ‘‘ I shall give you 
nothing; you don’t work in the parish, still less do you 
sleep in the parish.” The beggar was nettled, as he saw 
that the refusal was decided. ‘t Not sleep in the parish ? 
said he ; ‘* why, Isleptallthrough your sermon this evening.” 
‘poffkins was deeply moved, and gave him a shilling. 

Lord Salisbury has to appoint a successor to the Bishop 
of Winchester. ‘Lhe bishopric is looked upon as one of the 
great places of the Church. It was Lord Salisbury who 
appointed Dr. Thorold to the see. Unfortunately the late 
Lishop was always more or less of an invalid, suffering 
especially from asthma. Notwithstanding, he contrived to 
do much hard and useful work. During late years he 
was generally popular. He was on terms of the closest 
intimacy with Dr. A. K. Il. Boyd of St. Andrews. 
A. K. H. B.’s gossipy volumes are full of stories about 
the Bishop and his work. 

The Rey. Dr. Waller, who has been appointed President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, is a man of striking and 
dignified presence, and has shown himself possessed of 
great administrative power. ‘There is no exciting business 
before the Conference, but the reports received show that 
the work over the country generally is in a hopeful state. 

There have been complaints against the invitation 
extended to Dr. Barnardo to speak on the subject of Waifs 
and Strays at the Norwich Church Congress—an invitation 
which has been accepted. It is stated, in reply, that con- 
siderably more than half of Dr. Barnardo’s five thousand 
orphan and waif children are the children of Church of 
England parents, and are trained as such, while the greater 
part of his funds is subscribed by members of the Church of 
England. In the boarding-out branch of his work most of 
the centres are under the supervision of Church of England 
clergymen. A fine church has recently been built at the 
Girls’ Home in Ilford, to which Dr. Barnardo has appointed 
a Church of England chaplain. 

The Church Times, in reply to a clergyman, says, ‘‘ The 
title ‘Reverend’ is one of courtesy only, and can by 
custom only be restricted to those in holy orders. The 
custom once was so to restrict it, but it is the custom no 
longer, and accordingly the application of it to Dissenting 
ministers includes no admission that they possess orders.”’ 

The Rev. W. D. Boycott, Rector of Burgh St. Deter, 
has been appointed diocesan inspector of schools for the 
deanery of East Brooke, in the diocese of Norwich. Mr. 
Boycott is a brother of the Captain Boycott who added a 
new word to the English language. ’ 


success: 


children. 
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Loxpow axnp Nortu-Westers Train ARRANGEMENTS FOR Bank Hot- 
pay.—The London and North-Western Company announce that the ticket 
offices at Euston, Broad Street, Kensington, and Willesden Junction will 
be open throughout the day, from Monday, July 29, to Monday, Aug. 5 
inclusive, so that passengers wishing to obtain tickets for any destination 
on the London and North Western Railway can do so at any time of the 
day prior to the starting of the trains. Tickets, dated to suit the con- 
venience of passengers, can be obtained at any time Sundays and Bank 
Holidays excepted) at any of the town receiving offices of the company at 
the same fares as at Enston Station. The company also announce that on 
Friday, Aug. 2, a special train will leave Euston at 6.25 p.m. for Holyhead 
and Ireland. On this date the 2 p.m. train from London (Euston) will 
convey passengers to the Furness line, West Cumberland Stations 
beyond Keswick. Carlisle, and Scotland only. Passengers for Keswick 
and Penrith will be conveyed by the 2.10 p.m. train. On Satur- 
day, Aug. 3, the 2 p.m. train from London (Euston) will convey 
passengers to the Furness Line, West Cumberland Stations beyond 
Keswick, Carlisle, and Scotland only. Passengers for Keswick and 
Penrith will be conveyed by the 2.10 p.m. train. A special train will 
leave Willesden Junction at 2.57 p.m. for Blisworth, Weedon, Rugby, 
Trent Valley Stations, and Stafford. Special trains will leave Euston at 
4.25 p.m, for Coventry and Birmingham, arriving at 6.21 p.m. and 6.50 p.m. 
respectively. The 7 p.m. express from Birmingham to London will travel 
vid Northampton, thus affording an additional service from Birmingham to 
Northampton, and Northampton to London. Cheap excursions will be run 
by this company from London to Birmingham, Coventry, Leamington, 
Kenilworth, Dudley, Walsall, Wednesbury, Wolverhampton, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Huddersfield, Bradford, Shrewsbury, Hereford, 
Aberystwyth, Borth, Abergavenny, South and Central Wales, Chester, 
North Wales, Bolton, Blackburn, Southport, Morecambe, Blackpool, 
Carlisle, the English Lake District, Scotland, and to various other places 
on the Company’s system. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

I have often remarked in this column that if people would 
only make themselves acquainted with even the rudiments 
of scientific knowledge, they would save themselves much 
needless speculation regarding matters which border on 
the superstitious, and which are allied to the mystical in 
their nature. ‘This observation has been again suggested 
to me by the perusal in the current number of the Strand 
Magazine of an article written by the Countess of Munster, 
and entitled ‘‘ A True Ghost Story.” Many of my readers 
will doubtless have read the article; but for the inform- 
ation of those who may not have seen the number of the 
Strand in question, I may briefly indicate the leading 
points involved in the narrative detailed by hady Munster. 
She had become ‘‘the object of the infatuated adoration ” of 
a person (Miss L.) of her own sex, who, by the way, once held 
a post at Court. After resigning this post the lady came to 
reside near the Countess. Her friendship seems to have 
been somewhat of a trial, for she was ‘‘deeply, passionately, 
and unjustifiably jealous.” Then the friend fell ill, and 
while laid on a sick-bed occupied herself and ‘ found 
strange comfort” in foretelling to the Countess things, 
‘mostly trivialities,” which she declared would happen to 
Lady Munster after her (the friend’s) death. 


Among other prophecies was that which foretold 
that an old lady would buy some of her work at a 
bazaar, and it so fell out, Lady Munster tells us, that 
an old lady did buy all the work which Miss L. had 
executed. I may remark in passing that I fail to see 
anything more in this ‘* prophecy” save a simple coinci- 
dence. Is it such an unusual thing for-an old lady (who 
presumably knew Miss L., since she asked for her work by 
to buy the articles made by a dead friend at a 
bazaar ¥ I presume also the old lady knew of Lady 
Munster’s friendship for Miss L., and it was but natural 
she should inquire if the Countess had any of the work 
done by the deceased on sale at her stall. Miss IL. 
and then, about a year and a half after her death, ‘* she” 
(that is, her apparition) appeared to Lady Munster. The 
Countess, be it noticed, had been suffering intensely from 
brow ague. She had gone to bed early, ‘* but not to 
sleep ’’—exactly the state of brain favouring the occurrence 
of such an illusion At the chiming of 
the midnight hour, turning restlessly in her bed, Lady 
Munster saw ‘poor L. standing close to a 
between the Countess and the door. L. was looking at 
the Countess. ‘She was in her usual dress, wearing 
(what was then called) a ‘cross-over,’ which was tied 
behiud, while her bonnet (which she was always in the 
habit of taking off as she came upstairs) was, as usual, 
hanging by the ribbon on her arm.” 


hame 


died, 


as she recounts. 


screen,” 


These are instructive points in Lady Munster’s 
narrative. This was no apparition clad in the cerements 
of the grave, but a reproduction, exact in every respect, of 
the appearance of Miss L. in life. The apparition stood for 
a minute or so, and then glided towards Lady Munster, 
who called out in affectionate terms to it, as if she had 
forgotten that her friend was dead. As suddenly as the 
figure appeared, it disappeared, and there is an end of the 
story in so far as its facts are concerned. It is not 
necessary in the least for Lady Munster to tell us that she 
is ready to vouch for the truth of the narrative. No 
physiologist for a moment will doubt her account 
in any one particular, What every physiologist will 
at once question will be Lady Munster’s interpretation of 
the incident. Her doctor, described as an old and trusted 
friend, was told of the occurrence. It seems very curious to 
me that a medical man should not have given the Countess 
of Munster some plain, practical information about the 
rationale of illusions and apparitions, such as any ele- 
mentary text-book on physiology may be found to contain. 
If anyone is content, as Lady Munster indicates, to hold that 
because he or she has an illusion of the presence of a dear 
friend, a corner of the veil hiding the unseen has therefore 
been raised, I can only say that the subject of the illusion 
must be content with a very poor and scanty revelation of 
the nether world. 


As I understand Lady Munster’s views regarding her 
‘*true ghost story,” she is tirmly convinced that the spirit, 
spectre, shade, or apparition of Miss L. appeared to her as 
a visitant from that ‘‘ other place,” whereof I may say, 
without disrespect to anyone’s beliefs, we happily know 
nothing whatever. What people have apparently to learn 
is that there is no more frequent occurrence in_brain- 
functions than the production of illusions of sight and 
hearing, both consequent on some irritation, fatigue, or 
allied conditions (represented in Lady Munster’s case) of 
the organ of mind. It is an old story now, surely, that 
upon the sensitive parts of the eye and the ear, memories 
may be projected from the brain, as sound-waves and light- 
waves are projected upon eye and ear from the outer world 
and transferred to the brain, giving us our information 
regarding things external to us. When the brain-centres 
acting in the reverse direction irritate the eye's retina, 
there is excited in us the impression of seeing something 
which has no real, outside, or objective existence at all. 
This is the ‘‘ subjective” sensation of the physiologist, and 
this is the explanation of the illusions and apparitions of 
sights and sounds which may beset our waking lives. To 
put the matter plainly, any apparition such as Lady 
Munster saw really comes from the inside of our own heads. 


If Lady Munster and my readers at large desire to 
have a complete record of apparitions and illusions, let 
them devote a little time to the perusal of Dr. Tuke’s great 
work on ‘‘ Mind and Brain” (Churchill), or of Carpenter's 
**Mental Physiology” (Kegan Paul and Co.) I have 
summed up the scientific evidence of such common 
illusions in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Coinages of the Brain ” 
in a work of my own, entitled ‘Studies in Life and 
Sense” (Chatto). To these sources of detailed information 
I refer those anxious to discover the rational, as opposed 
to the superstitious, explanation of the byways of brain 
action. The faculty of projecting and materialising, as it 
were, our memories and fancies is not at all uncommon in 
minds of a certain type, as physicians know. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


E E.—The problems, we regret to say, are of a type nobody now dreams of 
publishing. 

J W Scorr.—Thanks. In future we should like all 
diagrams, as both time and trouble are thereby saved. 
CM A B.—If Black play 1. K to Q 3rd, he discovers check, the pinning of 
the Black Queen signifying nothing. White’s reply of Kt from K 5th to 

Q 3rd stops the check, and, in turn, discovers check and mate 

M HJ (Maitland Park).—We cannot agree with you. Our opinion is quite 
the contrary. 

Mrs Ketry (of Kelly).—Your appreciation of Mr. Kidson’s problem is 
shared by many, and is well deserved. 

Correct Sorvutions or Propiems Nos. 2663 anc 
Uhthoff (Mungindi, Queensland); of No. 2668 
Bremersdorp, Swaziland) ; of No. 2671 from B N Bhave ‘Indore ; of 
Nos. 2673 and 2674 from Evans (Port: Hope, Ontario); of No. 2675 from 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), Emile Frau (Lyons), G Douglas Angas, and 
E G Boys; of No. 2676 from M A Eyre (Roulogne), E G Boys, Emile 
Frau, W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), 8 Seijas (Barcelona), E Ellaby, 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), F Glanville, F Leete (Sudbury), 
R H Brooks, C M A B, and J Bailey (Newarl 

Correct Soivutions Or Prosiem No. 2677 received from L Desanges» 
C E Perugini, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), R H Brooks, E Ellaby, T G 
Ware), G R Bennett, G@ Douglas Angas, H Rodney, J D Tucker | Leeds), 
Meursius (Brussels), Hereward. W Wright, E B Foord, J F Moon, 
HS Brandreth, F Glanville, W R Raillem, W @’A Barnard (Uppingham), 
T Roberts, J Hall, Bruno Feist (Cologne), J S Martin (Kidderminster , 
M A Eyre, Dr. Waltz (Heidelberg), Shadforth, Albert Dilson (Birstal), 
J 8S Wesley (Exeter), Julia Short (Exeter), E E H, M Burke, F J Candy, 
Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), W P Hind, Fred James (Wolvechampton), Ubique, 
Albert Wolff, R Worters (Canterbury), E Louden, G R Albiston 
Manchester), and Charles L West (Swansea). 

Correct SotutTions oF Mr. Watrernouse’s 
Tucker (Leeds), G R Bennett, H 8 Brandreth, 
Douglas Angas. 
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2664 received from E C 
from James Stuart 


ived from J D 
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Sorution of Propiem No. 2676 y G. F. Scorr. 
WHITE, 
1. Kt to Q 6th 
2. Q to K 2rd ‘ch 
3. Kt mates. 
If Black play 1. Q takes R or Kt, 2. Q to Kt 7 
to K sth (ch), and 3. Q mates 


BLACE 
K takes R 
Any move 


PROBLEM 
By P. G. 














WIITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN NATAL. 

Game played between Mr. X. and 8, II. Savory. 

French Defence.) 
BLACK (Mr. 8 wuitt (Mr. X BLACK (Mr. 8 
P to K 3rd Kt to K 5th (ch 
P to Q 4th P takes B 
Kt to K B 3rd B to B 4th 
K R to K sq 
P to K B 3rd 
QR to Q sq 
B to R 2nd 
P to K Kt 4th 
Q to K 3rd 
R to Q 2nd 
R to K B 2nd 
K to Kt sq 
KRtoK B sq 


white (Mr. X 
1. P to K 4th 

2. P to Q 4th 

3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. P takes P 
Theoretically inferior to B 
now generall ince j 

diagonal for 


18. R to K sq 


toK Kt 5th 

t opens the | 23. Kt to Q B 4th 
24. Qto K B 2nd 
25. P to K Kt 4th 
26. B to Kt 3rd 
27. P to Kt 3rd 
28. Kt to K 3rd 
29. K to Kt 2nd 
30. Rto K B sq 
31. Q to K 2nd 


¥ adopter 
Black Q B 
P takes P 

B to Q 3rd 
Castles 

P to B 3rd 

Q to B 2nd 
Kt to Kt 5th 
Kt takes B P? 


4. 

5. Kt to B 3rd 

6. B to Q 3rd 

7. Castles 

8. Kt to K 2nd 
9. Kt to Kt 3rd 
10. P to K R 3rd 
11. B takes P (ch) K to R sq peg 
12. R takes Kt B takes Kt a nuw t. K Ne 
13. B to Q 3rd to sta aT the day Afier 


re is nothing 


t chance of making a better fight 


, Sth was 


P to K B 4th 
B takes P 

t takes Kt 
Q takes R 
Q to B 6th (ch 

and correct 

P takes Q ‘ch 
P to Kt 5th 


There seems no advantage in 
$ Rto K Bsq, K ta 
(ch), K to Kt 3 


White, howeve 
or game, and th xchange to tl 
3 takes R (ch 
Kt to Q 2nd 
Q to Q 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 
Q to K 2nd 


35. P to K R 4th 
Forcib!e 
36. Q takes Q 

37. K to B 2nd 
! White resigns. 


14. K takes B 
15. B to K Kt 5th 
16. Q to Q znd 
17. B to K B 4th 


CHESS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Game played in the match between Messrs. Wattace and Esiine. 
Gambit declined 
Mr. W 
Black is already in trou 
advance is useless, as the 


(Qu en's 
BLACK (Mr. E 
P to Q 4th 
P to K 3rd 
K Kt to B 3rd 
P to Q Kt 3rd 
B to Kt 2nd 


WHIT! 


white (Mr. W 
1. P to Q Ath 

2.P to QB 4th 
3. Q Kt to B 3rd 
4. Kt to B 3rd 

5. P to K 3rd 

6. P to Q R 3rd 
Here. though somewhat aggressive 
to K Sth has much to commend it, follov 
up by to K B 4th later Kt to B38 
H Q to Q 2nd 
Kt to R 4th 


6 B to K 2nd 
7. P takes P Kt takes P 19. P to Q 5th 
P takes P is better, because now White can | 20. B to K 5th 
play B to Q 3rd, following with P to K 4th 
as opportunity presents itself. oft } sites sa h a pon 
8. BtoKt5th (ch) P to B 3rd 1¢ finish presents curious features 
9. B to Q 3rd Q to B 2nd 2 Q RtoB sq 
10. Kt takes Kt 21.Q RtoQsq K to Kt sq 
22. K R to K sq K Rto K 
ing from the interest o 23. Q to K B 4th RtoQB 
10. K P takes Kt 24. B takes P R takes P 
11. Castles Castles 25. Q to R 6th P to B 3rd 
12 P to K 4th P to Q B 4th 26. R takes R Q takes R 
13. Q to B 2nd P to B 5th 27. B takes P Resigns 


The capture seems meaningless, detract 
f the game 


The following competitors have been selected out of a great number of 
entries by the local committee to take part in the great tournament at 
Hastings, which commences on Aug. 15. It will be seen the list includes 
every first-rate player living, and the meeting altogether promises to be 
the most interesting on record. England: Bird, Blackburne, Burn, 
Gunsberg, Lasker, Mason, Teichmann, and Tinsley; Germany: Tarrasch, 
Bardeleben, Mieses, and Walbrodt; France : Janowski ; Russia: Tschigorin 
and Schiffers; Austria: Mareo and Schlechter; Italy: Yergani; United 
States: Steinitz, Albin, and Pillsbury; Canada: Pollock. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 

Elections cause so much bad and bitter feeling that it is a 
good thing when one is over and the time comes for 
following the sensible example of the North American 
savages, to which Longfellow refers in ‘‘ Hiawatha” 
‘ Buried was the bloody hatchet, Buried was the dreadful 
war-club, Buried were all warlike weapons, And the war- 
cry was forgotten.’ When the struggle was over they not 
only laid aside their weapons but actually formally hid 
them in the ground, so as to indicate that all thoughts of 
the past strife were put away. Those of us who get too 
embittered or too excited in political warfare to be able 
to ‘‘ bury the hatchet” as soon as the struggle is settled 
one way or the other ought to keep out of politic s. It is a 
bad practice, both tactically and objectively considered, to 
impute unworthy motives to our opponents, or to pry into 
private life in order to argue thence to conclusions on 
public affairs. But if such errors are deplorable in the 
heat of a contest, they are inexcusable when it is over. In 
particular, the defeated ought to bear their blow with 
magnanimity, and not lose temper or kindliness under it. 
This is one of the things that men learn generally more 
effectually than we do in early life. They are more trained 
to it by their rougher and more exposed life in boyhood, 
And certainly this is one of the virtues (perchance it is the 
only good quality) that a man gets at a public school and 
the university : to keep his temper and behave as if it didn’t 
particularly hurt when he is obliged to know himself beaten 
by an opponent. Of course it does hurt, always; but we 
have to learn to bear it well if we mean to endure public life 
without injuring our own minds and tempers, and without 
justly losing the respect of our opponents. ‘This little 
homily is born of experience. I have too often seen 
women take to heart, and personally and spitefully resent 
in private, difference of opinion and divergence of action 
in public affairs, not to desire to point out to them the 
importance, both to their own minds and souls, and to th 
causes that they hope to be allowed to help in the future, 
of cultivating a right spirit— one of good-humour, charity, 
Iagnanimity, and power of forgetting incidents that have 
been distasteful in public work. 

Will this be the last election in which women will only 
help as camp-followers, without the power to fire off the 
guns on their own account? In other words, is Lord 
Salisbury likely to give the franchise to women? It 
quite possible that he will do so. The Liberal Unionists 
almost toa man (Mr. Leonard Courtney the one conspicuou 
exception) are against the representation of women ; but the 
Conservative majority, without the Liberal Unionists, will 
be strong enough to carry anything. ‘i here will undoubtedly 
be a Registration of Voters Bill, and in all probalnlity a 
Redistribution of Seats Lill, brought in by the Govern- 
ment; and it is thought very probable that in these 
opportunity will be found for cnfranchising at least some 
women. Women’s suffrage has always had considerable 
Conservative support. Lord Beaconsfield was absolutely 
the first person to say a word in its fayour in the House 
of Commons; and Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour are 
both its advocates. Probably, however, a Conservative 
Women’s Suffrage would be confined to propertied ladies 
it would be rather a representation of that property than 
an enfranchisement of women. ‘To this, probably, the 
House of Lords would not object. 

The representation of women in Parliament is, perhaps, 
commended to the Conservative mind by the recollection 
that in past times, when only the richer classes ventured to 
hope at all to influence public affairs, the women of those 
classes had their share of power. An important historical 
return was ordered by the House of Commons in 1879, 
giving the names of all the members of Parliament, as far 
as could be obtained, from the earliest times, and the con- 
stituency that each respectively had represented. J’rom 
this it appeared that in at least two specific instances a 
member had been returned by one ‘ great lady” 
One of these was the famous borough of 
Gatton, for which, in the reign of Mary Tudor, the return 
runs: ‘* According to the warrant to her directed by the 
Sheriff, Dame Elizabeth Copley hath chosen and elected 
Willyam Woottoon of Lincoln’s Inn, and Thomas Copley 
of the Inner Temple, to be burgessis of the said borough 
of Gatton.” In the next reign the right of election for an 
M.P. for Aylesbury was exercised alone by the lady of the 
manor, Dame Dorothy Pakington, who returned to the 
Parliament of 1572 Messrs. Thomas Lichfield (her own 
son-in-law) and George Burden. [Lady VPakington died 
five years after, and probably had no second opportunity 
of exercising her vote. In older times still, as was shown 
in a very learned paper published by Mr. Sidney Smith, 
then Liberal Registration Agent for the City of London, 
women who were in their own right freeholders were 
voters; they appear as such in lists in the reigns of 
Henry III. and Henry V., while there is, I believe, no 
dispute as to the fact that in the earliest form of our 
English representative system, in which the Church so 
largely shared, abbesses were summoned to attend or send 
representatives as well as abbots. 

Amateur poultry-keepers make a noisy nuisance in the 
more populous country districts. Cocks and hens on a 
farm are part of the business, away from other people’s 
inoffensive; but in the small garden 
rural residence” they are terrors 
to the community at this season of the year, when 
chanticleer finds the dawn to salute at three o’clock or 
thereabouts. Now, my dear lady poultry fancier in the 
neat villa back garden, hear the words of wisdom! The 
United States Government maintains at heavy expense a 
special Agricultural Department to examine into all 
questions of interest to farmers. That department last 
year made close and scientific experiments upon the 
question of how far the presence of a cock is needed in 
the poultry-run for the production of eggs; and it was 
undoubtedly proved that the average laying of the hens is 
greater if they be kept alone than if the boastful male bird 
be present. ‘‘Settings” guaranteed fertile can be easily 
purchased, if desired, so that it is quite inexcusable to 
worry your neighbours in the small hours, and your 
neighbours’ visitors with tired city brains seeking a brief 
repose and quiet slumber in the peaceful country, by 
having a cock crowing in your back garden! 
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THE “LIFE OF CHRIST” FOUND IN TIBET 
THE LAMAS OF TIBET. 

The story told by M. Notovitch « 

and garbled ‘Life of Christ 

naturally produced grave 

Professor Max Miiller re 

spondence that has sinc | 

removes the suspicions that were ; ir xpressed, The 

letter of Mr. F. B. 

Leh, questions th 


ns than 


A LAMA, WITH PRAYING-WHEEL. 

account which M. Notovitch has published. The interest 
of the subject Is SO Important that an official inquiry is 
said to have been instituted; if this is correct, we must 
wait for its report before assuming a definite conclusion 
on the matter. It is due to M. Notovitch to add that 
he has since announced his intention of again visiting 
‘Libet, so that he may be able to procure more satisfactory 
ey ike nce, 

The Lamasery of Hemis, where the ‘“ Life” was said 
to have been found, is situated on the left bank of the 
Indus, about twenty miles above Leh, and is a place of 
note among the monasteries of Tibet. It so chances that 
I paid a passing visit to it when travelling in that part 
of the world as far back as 1861. The most striking thing 
that I noticed was a long row of praying - wheels, or 
cylinders—for they are like barrels—in the courtyard of 
the place, so arranged that the monks, or anyone passing, 
could turn each with the hand while walking along. ‘Two 
nights befoie my visit to 
Hemis, at Ghia, there was a 
praying-barrel turned by a 
water-wheel, making a click- 
ing sound at each turn, which 
I could hear when I chanced 
to wake during the night, 
for my tent had been 
pitched within a few yards 
of it. In some of the 
monasteries there are 
very large ones, which the 
monks turn by means of a 
crank. There are small ones, 
made of brass, which the 
monks can carry in the hand, 
and whirl as they walk, or 
while conversing. In some 
parts of Tibet these barrels 
are turned by windmills. It 
was a form of these curi- 
ous wheels, or barrels, that 
Carlyle christened ‘‘ The Rota- 
tory Calabash.” Their real 
charact T is now understood, 
but it would require a long 
article to give a full explana- 
tion; it may be sufficient here 
to say that the intention of 
their use is connected with 
‘‘praise” rather than with 
‘* prayer.” 

They have very long and 
elaborate services in these 
Lamaseries, in which they 
twirl their manies, or praying- 
wheels, ring bells, beat 
drums, and blow through 
very long trumpets. The 
service lasts so long that they 
regale themselves with tea. 
This is a dreadful concoction, 
made with grease, and often 
a few vegetables are thrown 
in, forming something like 
soup. I have had to drink 
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PRAYING-WHEELS IN THE LAMASERY OF HEMIS, NEAR LEH, WHERE THE “LIFE OF CHRIST” 
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this queer compound. While 
sketching in one of these 
monasteries when the Lamas 
were at service, a cup of tea 
was at times brought to me, 
and as the monks we re always 
very good-natured and civil, 
I was afraid to offend by 
relusing the tea, and had to 
appear as if I relished it. 
behind the altar there is 
generally a colossal figure of 
some DBuddhist saint, clothed 
with bright - coloured 
ments, and stmps of gaudy 

silk hanging round. On 

more than one altar I noticed 

seven small brass cups with 

what seemed to be water in 

them: these suggested some 

form of symbolism, but any 

attempt at discovering the 

meaning prevented 

owing to want of familiarity 

with the language. It was 

amusing to find European 

bottles arranged upon some of 

the altars-—these evidently 

having been thrown away as 

‘* Dead Marines” by sahibs 

when travelling through the 

country. In the Illustration 

given with this of an altar in 

a Lama temple at Leh, two 

French brandy bottles, with 

pe icock’s feathers in them, 

are prominently visible. In 

one Lamasery that I visited, 

the Lamas pointed with pride 

to a bottle on the altar, with 

a brilliant label in gold and 

colours, on which there was 

a cat with the words ‘* Old 

Tom.” 

The large number of 
monasteries in Tibet is a 
surprise to some travellers, 
but anyone who has made 
himself acquainted with 
India during the Buddhist 
period will be familiar with 
the existence of the same 
monastic system, which filled 
that country with institutions 
of a similar kind. ‘ The 
land glittered with the yel- 
low robes ’’—yellow was the 
colour worn by the Buddhist 
monks in India, as it is at 
the present day in Ceylon 
and it was in these words 
that the triumphs of Buddhism, in its success over 
Brahminism, were at first described. Suddhist monas- 
teries, with crowds of monks, were to be found all over 
India as late as the seventh century. 

It is generally supposed that in the East many wives is 
the rule, but there seems to have existed an older custom 
of one wife and a number of husbands. This rule still 
exists in Tibet, and it has been suggested as a reason that 
might explain the abundance of monks. A family generally 
gives one of its sons as a Lama, because when the eldest 
son marries, the woman becomes the wife of all the 
brothers, and the Lamasery is supposed to be the means of 
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ALTAR IN LAMA TEMFLE AT LEH. 


reducing the quantity of husbands. This explanation fails, 
for it is well known that polyandry was an ancient practice 
in many parts of the world; and we know from the ‘* Maha- 
bharata” that it was at one time the custom in India. In 
that old epic we are told that the Five Pandu Brothers 
married one wife. This, it may be said, is only legendary, 
but legends generally adhere to the habits, and even 
the laws, of the region at the time they came into existence. 
We have another, and perhaps a more direct, evidence ; 
and that is that polyandry was the custom in Ceylon 
down to the early part of the present century. This 
peculiar marriage system was not confined to Tibet, and 
its existence there at the 
present day does not explain 
much, ‘Tibet, like other 
mountain regions, has not 
been influenced to a great 
extent by the action of 
conquest or migration, and 
many of its rites and cus- 
toms have long remained 
untouched by the usual causes 
of mutation. It is this con- 
dition of things which gives 
to that country in the present 
day a special interest to the 
archeologist and the student 
of folk-lore. 

Tibet is now likely to 
become what may be called 
the newest ‘‘ rage” for the 
more adventurous tourists. 
Already a number of men 
have lately travelled in that 
bleak and dangerous region. 
Rockhill and Littledale have 
assed through, adding there- 
ereyte knowledge. Surgeon 
Waddell has sojourned among 
the Lamas in order to learn 
from them. Bonvalot, 
Younghusband, and Bower 
have made daring journeys 
across Tibet; the latest news 
from that quarter being the 
murder of a French traveller. 
The latest of all is the return 
of the Hon. G. Curzon, M.P., 
who has managed to visit the 
Pamirs by a rapid run during 
the Parliamentary vacation. 
With such achievements as 
examples, it is easy to guess 
that others will follow, and 
we shall soon be as familiar 
with Tibet as we are with 
Charing Cross. 

WILLIAM Srwupson. 
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“MEDALLA DE PRIMERA CLASE” 


has been awarded at the above to 


HEK, FREAN & CO, 


BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 
LONDON. 





PEEEH, FREAN & CoO. have received Special Appointments from 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. H.M. The King of Greece. | _H.R.H. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
H.M. The Emperor of Austria-Hungary. H.M. The King of Portugal. | _H.R.H. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


H.M. The King of the Belgians. H.M. The King of Roumania. H.R.H. The Duke of Aosta. 
H.M. The King of Italy. H.R.H. The Prince Royal of Greece. H.R.H. The Late Duke of Aosta, Ex-King of Spain. 


H.M. The Queen Regent of Holland. | _H.R.H. The Prince of Bulgaria. H.H. The Khedive of Egypt. 
H.M. The Queen Regent of Spain. H.R.H. The Grand Duke of Baden. H.M. The Queen of Madagascar. 
H.M. The King of Servia. H.R.H. The Grand Duke of Hesse. H.M. The King of Siam. 


—DPO PLA AA Ahh, 


21 MEDALS. 


| PEEK. FREAN & 6023 


and other varieties are specially recommended 











FOR 


PICNICS, LUNCHEON, 
AFTERNOON TEA, DESSERT, 
SCHOOL TREATS, &c. 





WEDDING CAKES 


Of EXCEEDINGLY FINE QUALITY are 
Supplied by 


PEEK,FREAN & CO. 


Through the usual Trade channels. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


Although the elections, 
work both for candidates and ¢ ty have closed 
the theatres for the holidays sooner than usual this year, 
it is quite certain that esult of the polls has, as in 
other dk partments « ife and business, put fresh vigour 
and energy into th tion of our public amuse- 
ments. I never remenu when theatres closed so early 
in the season, or when all sides has been heard such a 
the curtain. ‘Clear! clear!” 

is a ‘** All in 

nehow or ot! a 

nd the theatrical atmosphere has 

short years of bitter experience 
diseased drama is on the wane, and 

nt whatever has been given by the public 
iuthors to pl iv and coquet 
amusement, are far 
whatever that the 
analytical 
whimsical 


with all their excitement and hard 
invassers, mm l 


case oft 


storm 


SeCPCTUS 


st brillant and clever 
matter of 


sien 


te our! 

with subjects that, in th 
better left alone. I 
morbid interest taken for the moment in 
studies of the a cultured and 
minority has ‘* drama of any decade, 
period, or age. Now, as ever, the people who patronise 
the play want to be interested, excited, and amused. They 
know that the life they see on the is not real life, 
exact, m and microscopic, but a very plausible view 
of it; and if the dramatist can h ippils blend the minor with 
the major chords of life so much the better for the dramatist 
and the success of his work, which, if not destined to 
please, is doomed to fail. If people want sermons there 
are plenty of churches in which they are admirably and 
eloquently preached ; if they want lectures on morbid 
anatomy and hereditary disease doubtless they can obtain 
admission to the theatres of the general hospit ils; but, as 
far as one can see, the new season about to dawn will bring 
back the old and well-tried unionist party of wholesome 

ntiment and honest fun. 

The gemus of a Pinero and the fascinating personality 
of a Mrs. Patrick Campbell may startle into brief existence 
a ** Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” and tempt the curious into 
a kind of wizard’s parlour, full of mysterious signs and 
hieroglyphies, where they sit awe-struck by the dramatist 
and enchanted by the actress. The daring ambition of a 
Henry Arthur Jones, enthusiast and experimentalist, may 
tempt him from the flowered paths of the drama he has 
so gracefully adorned into a hemlock - hedged garden, 
trampled over by the soiled shoes of wilful Sally Lebrune. 
Younger men of talent like Mr. Haddon Chambers may 
he lured away by false guides and prophets into the murky 
gloom where dweils a ‘*John-a-Dreams” family. But, 
honestly, do these plays, clever as they are, daring as they 
may be, replete with opportunities for the actor and the 
actress, give that pleasure of relief and relaxation and 
contemplation which is the primary mission of the drama ? 
If playgoers were polled would they not sooner vote for 
the splendid resignation of a martyred Becket; for the 
exquisitely minute but never painful study of senility 
and second childhood in the Waterloo veteran; for the 
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clean and honest tone in ‘‘ The Home Secretary”; for the 
buoyant, wholesome chivalry and patriotism contained in 
** The Girl I Left Behind Me,” where there is a lump in the 
throat at one minute and a volley of laughter the next; 
for domestic sweetness and purity, the pretty English girls 
and the manly young fellows brought to light in ‘ The 
Prude’s Progress”; and for genuine untainted comedy 
the excellent fooling so brilliantly exhibited in ‘ The 
Passport’? These are the kind of plays that have once 
more put the unionists into power; and in the next 
dramatic Parliament they will be, if I mistake not, well to 
the front restoring lost confidence. 

A singularly ill-timed, and to my mind illiberal and 
prejudiced, article appears in this month’s Theatre, 
which has for once abandoned its genial, sympathetic, 
and courteous tone. The author of ‘‘Shakspere Mutilated 
Anew,” who has not the pluck to sign his name, makes 
a deliberate and unjustifiable attack on Mr. Augustin 
Daly, first of all, for daring to produce Shakspere at all, 
and secondly, for rearranging and altering the text of his 
plays for public representation, a task which has been 
performed with more or less success by the Kembles, 
Edmund Kean, William Charles Macready, Samuél Phelps, 
Charles Kean, and last, but not least, Henry Irving, who 
has proved himself one of the most skilful rearrangers of 
stage classics of the century. But then, Sir Henry Irving 
happens to be an Englishman, he is not branded with the 
so-called curse of being a foreigner or an American, and 
he is permitted by the indignant writer in the J'heatre to 
do unscathed exactly the things for which Mr. Augustin 
Daly is unmercifully lashed. What is sauce for the goose 
is in this case certainly not sauce for the gander. 

I will give a few choice specimens of the anonymous 
writer's invective. He is talking of Mr. Daly’s sacrilege 
in daring to arrange ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” for 
the stage. He says, ‘ All this undoubtedly goes to show 
that the comedy is, from a dramatic point of view, a weak 
piece of work enough, and not of a sort calculated to 
interest or attract the public; but although that may 
afford an excellent, and, indeed, a quite unquestionable 
reason for leaving it alone altogether, it does not in any 
way excuse or Justify Mr. Daly’s audacity in making it the 
basis of a mere hash or hotch-potch of a variety enter- 
tauinment as unworthy the legitimate stage as it is 
cynically derogatory to the memory of Shakspere.” 
Iixactly the same thing was said of Henry Irving when he 
produced a version of the ‘‘ Faust” of Goethe. It was 
called a hash, a medley, an opera, a pantomime, or what 
not, and the manager of the Lyceum was roundly abused 
for not leaving ‘ Faust” alone. <A singularly unselfish 
proceeding, surely, Thousands upon thousands of play- 
goers delighted in the Lyceum ‘ laust,” and turned with 
vest to the true text of Goethe, and hundreds upon 
hundreds enjoyed the Daly version of ‘* The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” which would haye been a dramatic 
impossibility without careful revision and reconstruction. 

Of course, our anonymous writer must have his fling at 
the critics, particularly those who do not bend the knee to 
one actor, one manager, and one actress, and who conceive 
that an Irving and Ellen ‘erry, a Daly and an Ada 
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Rehan can live in the same hemisphere without disturbing 
the dramatic universe. Listen to the peroration of our 
indignant scribe, who calls down the vengeance of Heaven 
on anyone who dares to touch Shakspere, or to know 
Shakspere, or to love Shakspere unless he were born in this 
little island of ours— 

“And this is the completest Shaksperian revival that has 
this is the work of a man with a 


ever graced our stage ; 
‘bring back 


deep love of Shakspere and a strong desire to 
to the stage all the poetry’ and all the rest of it! No, as 
a lover of Shakspere, as an intelligent producer—to put 1t 
no highér—of Shakspere’s plays, Mr. Daly is naught. It 
would be well if the critics generally would take to heart 
the severe but perfectly just contribution to the considera- 
tion of this question which appeared in the Saturday 
Review over the well-known initials of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
It is not possible that those among them who are worth 
their salt do not know that as a Shaksperian manager 
Mr. Daly is absolutely incompetent—and worse. Why 
don’t they say so?” 

This is the kind of antediluvian ‘‘ bunkum” which, had 
it been endorsed by the public voice, would have prevented 
all stage progress since 1860. If all foreigners had been 
warned off English Shaksperian soil we should have had 
no Fechter for Hamlet, no Salvini as Othello, no Rossi 
as Romeo, no Edwin Booth as Iago, no John McCullough 
as Coriolanus, no Mounet-Sully as Hamlet, and we should 
certainly have been denied every one of the beautiful 
Shaksperian revivals at the Lyceum, since for every 
one of them Henry Irving did exactly what Augustin 
Daly has done for “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
and ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” In a word, he has 
made them palatable and presentable. ‘The sin is where 
Shakspere’s text is added to or altered, not when his plays 
are reconstructed and pieced with other plays and songs. 
‘There is much in both these last plays that 1 regret to see 
omitted. But it is a case of blue pencil or no Shakspere. 
If these then be botched, mangled, and disgraceful pro- 
ductions, then I infinitely prefer them to no Shakspere at all. 
But when such words as ‘‘impertinence” are used, then 
I think the impertinence is to tell Mr. Augustin Daly to 
get back to his German plays with Ada Rehan at his side, 
the finest Katharine ever seen, and one of the best 
Rosalinds and Violas of our time! ‘Truly, acting is a 
jealous art, and it contains many Sir Oracles who will not 
allow any other dog to bark in their street. 





Promenade concerts have been arranged by Mr. Robert 
Newman to take place in Queen’s Hall, and probably they 
will commence on Aug. 10. Many popular singers, 
including Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Watkin Mills, Madame 
Alice Gomez, and Mr. Iver McKay have been engaged, as 
well as several instrumentalists. 


East Coast Rovurr to Scottaxp.—The Great Northern, North- 


Eastern, and North British Railways, forming the East Coast route to 
Scotland, announce that from to-day their 7.30 p.m. Scotch express will 
arrive at Edinburgh at 3.15 a.m. Further improvement has also been made 
in the 8 p.m. special Scotch express, and this train will arrive in Edinburgh 
at 3.20 a.m., Perth 4.44 a.m., Dundee 4.47 a.m., and Aberdeen 6.25 a.m., the 
journey from London to Aberdeen being now performed in 10 hours and 
25 minutes. 
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THE SWEET MILK OF ADVERSITY—PHILOSOPHY. 


CARLYLE says: 


* Life is not given to us for the mere sake of living, but always with an ulterior aim.” 


HUXLEY asks: ‘‘ WHO ARE THE REALLY GREAT AND SUCCESSFUL MEN OF THE WORLD ? 


THOSE WHO TAKE HONOURS IN NATURE'S UNIVERSITY, 
Who learn the laws which govern men and things 
AND OBEY THEM, 
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ARE THE REALLY GREAT AND SUCCESSFUL MEN IN THE WORLD. 


THOSE WHO WON’T LEARN 
AND THEN YOU CAN'T COME UP AGAIN. 


AT ALL ARE PLUCKED, 


NATURE'S PLUCK MEANS EXTERMINATION.” 


The simple meaning is, when ailing, pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or 
occupation ; attempt no conformity to the Laws of Life; or, when you have drawn an overdraft on 


the Bank of Life, &c., avoid the use of 
EN O’sS 


SS 


SS 


“FRUIT SALT.”’’ 


(You cannot over-rate its simple but great value) AND YOU WILL BE SURPRISED TO 
“Learn of the Body what a frail and fickle tenement it is, 
Which, like the Brittle Glass that measures Time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands are run.” 


Every Travelling-Trunk and Household ought to contain a bottle of ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” 


Wo matter where your feet may stray, 

Wor what you meet with on the way, 

You never will from illness halt, 

If fortified with Eno's “Salt.” 
[*PORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don’t go without a bottle of ENO'S 

“FRUIT SALT.” It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every bedroom, in readiness for 

any emergency. Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO’S ‘“‘ FRUIT SALT” to prevent the bile becoming too 
thick and impure, producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal 
canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhoea and disease. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” prevents and removes diarrhea in the early 
stages. Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been 
taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a serious illness. 


CBNTRAL AFRICA.—UP THE CONGO RIVER.—“ Having just returned from a Central African Expedition up the 
Congo River from Banana, I can testify to the grand effects of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It was used by the entire 
European portion of the escort, with the result that immediately after taking a fizzing dose the blood cooled down and all signs 
of fever abated. Jt, and it only, served to keep us in better health than was enjoyed by any prior expedition. The last words 
used by my lamented friend, Mr. Glave (since deceased) was, ‘Do not forget some of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.”’ Our new 
expedition starts in July, and we shall certainly take out a larger quantity. This is entirely unsolicited, and you are welcome to 
use it in any way. (S8igned.) “H. C., Captain and Commandant.” 
“ Liverpool, June 27, 1895.” 
The value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australia proves it. 


CAUTION .— Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations. 
— ee 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Illustrated Price List of 100 varieties post free. 
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Indigestion. Q 
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Highest Award at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations 


of ‘‘HOVIS,” which, having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 


’ If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” or if what ts 

MAPPIN and WEBB’S “Engadine” Dressing Bag. in real Crocodile, completely fitted with Chased ° } rren ° oo, . ‘ 

supplied as * HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


Sterling Silver and richly Cut Glass Toilet Requisites. Deta‘ls Free. 
ONLY I58 to 162,OXFORD ST., W., & S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


LONDON) 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


ADDRESSES. | (Facing the Mansion House). 
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*SCRUBB’S (.’.) AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


SCRUBB’S (:.::::::.) AMMONIA 


1s. Bottle for six to ten baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 








SCRUBB & Co., 32° Southwark Street, London, S.E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP, 
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WILLS AND BEQUUSTS. 
The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 


of the county of Edinburgh, of the trust, disposition, and 
settlement, and codicils (dated respectively Dec. 20, 1881, 


Nov. 16, 1891, and Dee. 12. 1892) of the Right Hon. George 


Philip Stuart, Earl of Moray, who died at 4, York Street, 
St. James's, on March 16, granted to William Brown, 
William Maitland Stewart, John Philip Wood, and 
William Babington, the executors nominate, was resealed 
in London on July 24, the value of the personal estate in 
England and Scotland amounting to £852,297. 
will (dated July 4, 1893), with two codicils (dated 
1893, and June 9, 1894), of Mr. Charles 
olomew, C.E., formerly of Broxholme, Doncaster, 
te of Castle Hill House, Ealing. who died on Jan. 12, 
don July 18 by Charles William Bartholomew, 
Rev. Charles Frederick Cumber West, and 
Bain, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £290,955. The testator gives 
£500 to the Mildm iV Conference Lal] his leasehold pro- 
perty at Sheffield, his freehold estate, Blakesley Hall, North- 
£10,000, 622 £100 shares in the Wombwell 
ompany, and 3005 £20 shares in the Edmunds and 
Collieries Company, to his son Charles William 
Bartholomew; £4000 to his son-in-law, the Rev. Charles 
Frederick Cumber West, and £1000 to his wife; 
to go with the second moiety of his residuary estate ; 
the advowson of the Rectory of Darfield, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, to his son Charles William for 
lit and then to his) grandson, Francis Charles 
Bartholomew West; all his household furniture, plate, 
pictures, books, effects, horses and carriages at Castle Hill, 
Blakesley, and Broxholme, to his said son and grandson 
and his granddaughter, Winifred Bartholomew 
West, to be equally divided between them; a freehold 
house at Ealing each to his said grandson and grand- 
daughter; and numerous other bequests. As to the 
residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves one 
moiety upon trust for his son Charles William for life, 
then for his children or issue as he shall appoint, and in 
default of appointment, to his children equally. Should 
his son die without issue, then one-half of this first moiety 
is to go to the children and grandchildren of his (testator’s 


Was prove 
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Richard Donald 


amptonshire, 
Main ¢ 
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brother James, his great-niece, Mrs. Buckle, and his nephews, 
Thomas Curnock Bartholomew, Charles Bartholomew, and 
John Bartholomew ; and the other half of the first moiety as 
his said son shall appoint. As to the second moiety of his 
residuary real and personal estate, plus the special legacy 
of £6000, one-half is to be held upon trust for his grand- 
daughter, Winifred Susan Bartholomew West, and one-half 
upon trust for his grandson, Francis Charles Bartholomew 
West. 

The will (dated Feb. 26, 1895) of Mr. Alfred Cox, J.P., 
formerly of Presdales, Ware, Herts, and late of 28, Park 
Crescent, Portland Place, who died on May 2, was proved 
on July 13 by Mrs. Alice Gardiner Cox, the widow, Alfred 
Glanville Cox, and Lewis Latham Cox, the sons, and David 
Yule Johnstone, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £144,054. The testator bequeaths 
£500 and all his jewellery, plate, pictures, books, furniture, 
articles of household use or ornament, horses, carriages, 
wines, and household stores to his wife; his residence in 
Park Crescent, with the stables and £50,000, upon trust, 
for his wife, for life, then to pay £5000 each to or upon 
trust for his children, Alfred Glanville, Lewis Lathai, 
Stephen, Clement Henry, Frederick Edward, Alice Mary, 
Clara Sybil, and Winifred Betty, and the remainder thereof 
to his said children as his wife shallappoint. He makes up 
the portion of his son Alfred Granville with what he has 
advanced him in his lifetime to £20,000; and gives £1000 
and various freehold and leasehold properties and mortgage 
securities to his son Lewis Latham; £15,000 each to or 
upon trust for his sons Stephen, Clement Henry, and 
lrederick Edward; £9000 each, upon trust, for his 
daughters Alice Mary, Clara Sybil, and Winifred Betty ; 
and £20 each to Annie Roberts and his head coachman, 
Henry Farrell. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his Alfred Glanville, Lewis 
Latham, and Stephen, in equal shares, 

The will (dated June 10, 1895) of Sir Samuel Wilson, 
Kt., D.L., of 10, Grosvenor Square, and of Ercildoune, in 
the colony of Victoria, who died on June 11, was proved on 
July 17 by Herbert Haydon Wilson, the son, and Andrew 
Agnew Ralston, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £134,181. The testator 
bequeaths a legacy of £200, and an annuity of £1000 to his 


sons, 
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wife; £50,000 each to his daughters, Adeline Constance 
and Florence Mabel; £1500 for the erection of a family 
vault and monument; and all his silver, plate, and family 
portraits to his son Gordon Chesney Wilson. The residue 
of his real and personal estate whatsoever, subject as to the 
Yanko estate, New South Wales, to the sums covenanted 
to be paid by him in the marriage settlement of his 
daughter Maud Margaret with the Earl of Huntingdon, he 
leaves to his sons, Wilfrid Campbell Wilson, Clarence 
Chesney Wilson, and Herbert Haydon Wilson, in equal 
shares. 

The will (dated Feb. 23, 1895) of Mr. William Jonadab 
Turney, J.P., of The Heath House, Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire, leather and parchment manufacturer, who died on 
March 24, was proved on July 20 by Mrs. Hannah Turney, 
the widow, and Randle Lamb Mathews, the acting 
executors, the value of the personal estate, amounting to 
£77,985. The testator bequeaths £500 and his wines and 
consumable and household stores to his wife ; his residence 
and £20 per week to his wife for. life, or until her second 
marriage ; and £10,000 to his grandson, James Turney 
Mathews, if and when he shall attain:twenty-one. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to all his 
children in equal shares, the children of any deceased child 
to take the share their parent would have taken if living. 
ower is given to his trustees to carry on his business, and 
if his son-in-law, Randle Lamb Mathews, devotes his whole 
time and attention to it, he is to have one-half of the net 
profits ; and if the business is sold to a public company. he 
is to have one-third of the amount paid for the goodwill. 

The will (dated March 14, 1894) of Mr. Frederick 
Dumergue, of 83, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, 
barrister-at-law, who died on June 19, was proved on 
July 13 by Thomas Warren Crosse, and Edwin Frederick 
Hill, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £68,432. The testator bequeaths £2000 and 
his furniture and effects (except a few articles specifically 
bequeathed) to his wife, Mrs. Marie Adeline Dumergue ; 
and legacies to his executors, cousin (Miss Wilcox), late 
clerk, and servants. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life, At her 
death he gives many considerable legacies to nephews, 
nieces, great nephews and nieces, and others; and the 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC Per loz. Per doz. 


Chiliren’s Bordered .. 1/3 Hemstitched, 
Samples and Illustrated ' 
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POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. -Zi=%Stesiny. 221 ner aox 


Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 211; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 
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FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 

Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. 6d. per Bottle. 
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oun ConaCHER, 


General Manager, G.N R. 
° ° N.E.R. 
N.B.R. 


Sundays | 


H. On week- | 


| 
Stations 
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TO AMERICAN VISITORS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


WORLD-FAMED DRY-GOODS STORE. 
One Hundred Shops and Show-Rooms. 


SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, 
DINNER-DRESSES, TEA-GOWNS, DANCE-DRESSES, 
SEALSKIN COATS, INDIA SHAWLS, 

LAGE, HOSIERY, GLOVES, TRUNKS, ETC. 






































Fruit Tarts ] 
Meat Pies 
| 


Beyond Compare 
when 
made with 


EECEE 


Flour, 
Without Yeast, Baking Powder, or Salt. 
child can make them and quickly as a professed cook. 
1s. bags Deecee Flour. David Challen, Ltd., London, N. 


Fruit Tarts 
Meat Pies 


A 


as easily 


Ask Grocers. 























UBEB CIGARETTES . 
SAVARS 


URE ASTHMA AND INFLUENZA 


HEMISTS, 1s. and 2s. 6d. Savaresse’s Sanda 
Capsules, 4s. 6d. 


. ASCARA - HAWLEY 


URES CONSTIPATION. 


HEMISTS, 1s. 13d. 6d. 


HILDREN’S and LADIES’ 
Tasteless Laxative. 


and 4s. 


re rae ane rne ne ne rne re > ae enrnerne ne rne ne rene ne re 
BETS PS AS PS IAS NS NES IS SINS OS NS NSIS NMASNNAIN NS 


WwoRibLD-winvdDeEe POPULARITY. 
THE DELICIOUS PERFUME AND THE CROWN 


CRAB-APPLE LAVENDER 
BLOSSOMS. SALTS. 


* A delicate perfume In Crown-stoppered 
of highest quality ; one bottles only leware 
of the choicest ever of fraudulentimitations 


fa 
ANS ts 
produced.” put up by unprincipled (GAVEN 


Court Journ. dealers for extra gain. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, forms 


177, NEW BOND STREET. aes 
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Seek 
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AEE mn 
Tab-Applé 
| BLOSSOMS 


WEEN TRATED 


ST AUF UMN Zt Freier er erere 
sSeee’d ‘ PY x 
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Miwiwi wiwiwiwi rey 


werner anrareanernrearnrenrnenre 
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CYTOS BREAD anp BISCUITS yp 


AWARDED FIRST PRIZE AT FOOD 
AND COOKERY EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, MAY 1895. 


BEST FOOD 


Fon 


CHILDREN. 


Can be retained on the Stomach 
when all other Food is rejected 


* Best's Process.”’ 


To be had of all Bakers and Confectioners. 
| Biscuits from THE NATIONAL BAKERY 
| CO., Ltd., Brewery Road, London, N 
Further Particulars and Lists of Agents 
on Application to 


W. MARSHALL & SONS, 


Victoria Cytos Mills, 


GREAT GRIMSBY. 


The Fiend Indigestion to (ytos Bread: ‘* What, you here!! 
— 














Ci 0 0 ‘ 








“ Nature, exerting 


[undborg’ 


These famous perfumes contain and retain the very quintessence 
and sweetness of the flowers 


The most delightful essences ever distilled. 
Lundborg’s Sachets are as deliciously sweet as they are artistically beautiful, 


: CUECTTT errr ees se eee ese 
gan unwearied power, Forms, opens, and gives secnt to every flower.” —COW PER. 


“ Edenia.” 
“Swiss Lilac.” 
‘Goya Lily.” 
La “Alpine Violet.” 
STING. 


Etc., Ete. 


Perfumes. 


ot Perfumers and Chemists, 2s. 6d. and 4s, 


REFINED. 








| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
, 


yar FASTE . . - rag 
( {REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE. 
I The SUMMER SERVICE of FAST TRAINS is Now 
RUNNING TO YARMOU Lowestoft, Cromer. Southend-on- 
Sea, Clacton-on- ~ Walton ‘ ~4 Naze, Dovercourt, Harwich, Felix- 
stowe, Aldeburg n Southwold, and Hunstanton TOU Rist 
FORTNIGHTL da FRIDAY to TUESDAY CHEAP TI KETS 
are issued by all Re m London (Liverpool Street ales from 
G. E. Suburban Stations and New Cross B. and &. ¢ at same 
fares as from Liverpool Street These Cheap Tickets are also isened 
from St. Pancras (Midland) ant Kentish Town to HMunstanto: 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Cro . . 
THE SEASIDE, & 
K by 


er 
CHEAP DAY 1 HIPS. ‘ 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and BA‘ 2s. Gd. daily 
Fast Trains from Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street ’ 
Tickets ove also issued at Metropolitan Line Stations, vit 
Dbicle 

CL cor TON, WALTON, and 
Liverpool Street, on Sundays at 9.10 a.m., 
8.35 a.m. 

For full particulars see bills. 

London, August 1895 Wm 


GR ND FETES AT 
1 A donlbod of the Freedom of 11 
Military Processions, Concerts, Assaults at 
Swimming Races, Carrousel, Fireworks 
VENETIAN FETES ON THE SCHELDT, 
Fares: First Class, 408.; Second Class, 246 via 
week-day 
Hook of Holland-Harwich Route tot 
included). Quickest route to Holland 
and cheapest to Germany 
Combination Tickets and T+ 
Passengers leave London (Liver Street Station 
Direct Service to Harwich, vid Linevin or Te 
from Scotland, the North, and Midlands, raving 
Dining Car from York. HAMBURG by G.S.N 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. Read“ Walks in | 
at all Bookstalls Particulars at the (.1 
Rendezvous, Cockspur Street, 8.W 
Manager, Liverpeo] Street Station, E.t 
NORWAY, 1805. 
ania y WY and WEEKLY YACHTING 
CRUIsEs by is fast Ocean St eam Yachts 
MIDNIGHT SUN anp ““NORSE KING 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE every Saturday Fver 
Twelve Guineas, including every meudern cx 


rhr 


h 
ay 


BACK, 4. from 


on Mondays at 


HARWICH and 
and 


Bint, General Manager 
ANTWERP. 


Scheldt, Aug. 10 1 
Arma, Cycling Contests 


ix 


Return 


Aug. 1 
A every 


Harwich 


he Continent daily (Sundays 
twelve hours to Amsterdam 
ontinent 


urs to all parts of the ¢ 


2 


ing 


mveuler 


Aug. Sl for # 
returning viv 


leaves 


Baltic 


‘NORSI 


KING 
of the 


The 
* Cruise to the 
the new Baltic Canal 

ED KINGDOM CRUISE 

sndon Sept. 9 for a Three 
Kingdom. 


“MIDNIGHT SUN 
und the United 


The 
Weeks’ Cruise r 


Write for Itineraries 
JURGENSON, 4, Lombard Street, New 
HOVE, and ¢ Baltic Chambers, Newena 
BALLANTINE, 1, St. Vincent Street, Gla 


4 ie [Bunt + GUIAS 


castle 


Tr 
CONSTANTINOPLI SMYRNA, anil 
ATHENS 

Steam-ship ST. SUNNIVA, ¢ 
Leaving London OCT, M4, NOY 
WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
DEAN FARRAR, Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR 
ther scholars. Fare includes Return Ticket London to Mar 
and Thirty Days’ Your. Details from SECKETARY 
5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISE iS, 


ship GARONNE, 3876 tons register leaving 
NORWAY FIORDS, Aug f fifi ln 
RTO jg ty Ly | PETERS RE the 
Aug. 27, for twenty-nine days 
A, tric Bells, Mot and C 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, 


Irvch 
Alona 


nducted Mr. Wo 
Dec. 20 Pull) 


rourR 


On the by 


Perowne 18 
nd 
eill 


Lectures 


Ww 


By the Steam 
as under wv the 
For COPENHAGEN 
BALTIC CANAL, &« 
String Band, Electric! ight, 
high-class Cuisine 


id Bathe 
Head Offices 
h Avenue 


hureh Ave 
1G, ¢ keprr 


PF. Gurren and Co, ’ 
penson,and Co, § Fen 
latter firm, at 5, Fene 


West End Branch Office 


f 
Managers ) Annee x. AN hinre 
ply to the nee 
r to the 


W 


Lege 


ME TZLER’S MUSI¢ STRUMENTS 


ni equal 
the w 


Absolutely with 
“Highest honeurs at all 
exhibitions 
lish amateurs 
reed 
Joseph 


yAyes MMU New Mule, | New Specification 


(aialogt 
()RGANS 


{x Style 44 


rd 


[ ASON 


hie ne 
AND Bennett, Daily 


£44 { 
£m) 
Liberal Discount for 
New Iilustrated Catalogue p 


4 
£7) 
cash 


mt free 


Celebrated for their fine 
of tone a 


power 
rability 
ein Pausi 


ancl alt 
Rubens 
ot ? “ss , 
Ronn H oved Models of clegant design in Walnut 
LY tosewood, and Bl ld Case 
‘Catal 
| New Overstrung Model 
, ‘ | New Upricht Grand 2 
PIANOS. udoir Grand £110 
on Crrand Mo 
Liberal discount for cash 


New Illustrated Catalogue post fr 


gre Price 


1-Mézin Violins, Te 

capi Celebrated tm 

litan Mandolines 

», De Meglio, and o 

French. German, and spanish 
One Guinea upwards 
struments Musical Boxes 
Strings and Fitti 

New Tlustrated Catalogue post 
¢ obtained from the principal M 

in the Uni ed ingdom 


V IOLINS, 


( {UITARS juiais 
, Erase In 
an Xs 
3 ic 


ETC 


» 43, GREAT MARLBOROU iil REET, LONDON, W 
{RAMER’S NE W PIANOFORTE GALLERY. 
* The finest in Europe.” 
NOW OPEN 
(Three doors from old premises.) 
YIANOFORTES by BECHSTEIN, COLLARD, 
BROADWOOD, BLUTHNER, ERARD, IBACH, Lil, 
HAGSVIEL, PLEYEL, CRAMER, &c., 
FOR SALE at largest Cash Disec 
ON HIRE, or by Cramer's INSTALMENT 
SYSTEM, on most liberal terms 
FIEDLER 
as used by Madame Schumann) 
Pianos from £12 10s. at 
MAGNIFICENT NEW 


f ALL MAKERS may be seen 


( 


mints possible 


PURCHASE 


overstrung Grands by specially offered at 


£55 ( 


short 


{RAMER’S 
GALLERY, where Pianos « 
side 


nicte 
ym pared 
and 209, 


and cx 


a REGENT STREET, 


Be. tINSMEAD PIANOS 
Possess features which give to them « 
Perfect Inventions 
Perfect Materials 
Perfect Construction 
Perfect Adjustment 
Perfect Finish 
Perfect Action 
Perfect Sensibility of Touc 
Legion of Honour. Numer 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
factured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and 


vd 22, Wiprmore Street, London, W 


by 


LONDON, W. 


over all others, viz. 


h and Tone 
us Gold Medals, 
SONS ONLY, 
Lists Pree 


PIANOS, 
tly 
hat 


Manu 
14, 2 
YHOMAS OETZMANN 


and Co. de 
Pianoforte 


and CO.’S 
it to dist ine 
and 


be most 
mily 


Manufacturers ¢ 
LONDON, W. 

Baker street £ 
10s. per MONTH. 
d if ane ' we 


good pinnes i the 
d CO.S, & er Street 


P nny 
ost 
We 


‘1 Thomas Oetzman 
, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE 
ning free hire charge 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
Carriage free Tunings free. Cheapest House in Is n for Sale, 


understood that they are 
their only addre 
~~ OETZMANN, of 7, 
Perini for HIRE, 
he cheapest h hiring really 
makers is THUMAS OF TZMANN an 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Ocetzmann and Co."s easy One, Two, or Three ears System. 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZM ANN and CO.'s, 
7. Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 





(oop SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
J Returned from Mire. Far rior to badly cx 
lew priced new ones. GREAT SALE. (Grands and 
Broad wood'’s, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers Prey 
to £100 Send for Descriptive Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free, and sent toany par 

THOMAS OETZM ANN and CO., 


metruc ed 


27 Baker Street, London, Vv", 
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ne phews and nieces, and their 
issne as his wife — pees. In default of appointment, 
the ultimate residue is to te » his niece Constance Noble, 
and the children of his brother Edward in equal shares. 


The will (dated Nov. 17, dated 
7, 1890; April 15, 1891; Dec. 29, 1892; and 
9, 1894, of Miss Clara Catherine 
12, Southwick Crescent, and late of 
Hyde Park, who died on June 28, 
1D by George Deedes Warry, &2.U., 
Allen, the niece, and Samuel 
executors, the value of the personal 
o £43,326. The testatrix bequeaths 
and Somerset Hospital Taunton 
Nat ional Life-Boat Institution for the 
life-boat at Ramsgate; and many 
legacies to relatives, executors, 
and servants. The residue 
including chattels real) she gives 
ouisa Meade, Catherine Kmuly Warry, 


ultimate residue to his 


1888), with five codicils 


ic 


KEEPS THE 
SKIN COOL 
AND 


REFRESHED 


IN THE 
HOTTEST 
WEATHER. 
—+— 

Beware of 


/njurious 


/mitations. 


““BEETHAM'S” 


THE 





is the 
Original and 


ALWAYS FAIR! 


Only Genuine. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
her lea 
and +e 
real 


and Tlorence Annette Allen, in equal shares. All 
freehold hereditaments in the parishes of Middlezoy 
Sedgemoor, near Bridgwater, and all other her 
estate, she leaves to her nieces Catherine Emily 
Warry and Florence Annette Allen, as tenants in common 
in fee, 


The will (dated Jan. 7, 1895) of 
Sedgwick, J.P., of 1, St. Andrew’s Place, Regent's Park, 
who died on June 3, was proved on July 17 by Thomas 
Lambert Mears, LL.D., the nephew, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Sedgwick, R.E., the cousin, the executors 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £15,328. 
The testator bequeaths £300 to the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, Albemarle Street, in aid of the fund for the 
Promotion of Experimental Research in that institution ; 
£200 to Middlesex Hospital ; £100 to St. Marylebone 
Charity School for Girls, Marylebone Road ; £7000 to the 
said Thomas Lambert Mears; £500 to the said William 
Sedgwick; and legacies to other of his relatives and to 
servants. The residue of his real and personal estate he 


Pe 
Ju 


Mr. John Bell 


wh 


to 
Ba 
Cl 


on 
the 





Sor the Skin. 
THE QUEEN OF TOILET PREPARATIONS 


FOR ALI. SEASONS. 


Tas 


per 
Young, 


Ile 
the 


ub, 
SUS 


land, 


AUG. 3, 1895 


ves to the said Thomas Lambert Mears and William 
lgwick in equal shares 

The will of Mr. John Tasker Evans, of Upton Castle, 
mbrokeshire, who died on May 21, was proved on 
ne 29 by Captain Richard Evans, R.N., and John 
ker Evans, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
sonal estate amounting to £10,479. 

The will and four codicils of Mr. Allen Allicocke 
J.P., D.L., of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire, 
o died on May 21, were proved on July 9 by the Rey. 
nry Elliot Delin* Radcliffe and Arthur Harvey Thursby, 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
£3625. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Thomas I 
nk, Grasmere, Westmorland, of the New Travellers’ 
Piccadilly, and 33, Bloemfontein Road, Shepherd’s 
barrister-at-law, J.P. for Westmorland, Odubere 
and Lancashire, who died on June 15, were proved 
July 16 by George Cipriani Bond, the acting executor, 
value of the aa rsonal estate amounting to £1123. 


lawson, of Allan 


h, 


IS UNEQUALLED DURING THE 


SUMMER MONTHS 


For Preserving the Complexion from the 
Effects of the 


HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, &c. 


IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 


SUNBURN, REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, 


And renders the SKIN delicately 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE. 


CUCUMBER 


The wonderfully Cooling Properties of the 
soothing if 


JUICE render it delightfully refreshing and 
applied after being out in the Hot Sun, 


TENNIS-PLAYING, WALKING, YACHTING, &c. 


It allays all Irritation from the Bites and Stings of Insects. 
It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever pro- 
duced, and being perfectly harmless, is INVALUABLE for 
the TOILET and the NURSERY. Bottles, Is, and 2s, 6d., 
of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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EVENING 


“i Ve n 
ons Office 


THEATRE.—EVERY 
AN ARTIST S MODES Revire 
LVERY SATURDAY at 27.50 


THEATRE 


r Mr HENRY DANA 


MATINEE! 


Lessee and 


AFA LGA R 


Pik PASSPOR1 
fr 


k 
Wi 


Fi 
a! 
i 


G 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at 


Ge 


od from 7 


MATINEE. EVERY WEDNESDAY 


n Jomes 
(MPIRE INDIA EXHIBITION, 
L's COURT 


EAR | 
IMRE KIRALFY. Directo seneral | 
Bag " Dally from 11.90 a.m, to 11.50 p.m 
Saturda ug nd Mo mday, Aug. 5 rf auk Holiday t 
exhibiti ' ve soy i oe 


OF 


r lw ri ‘ 
of ROOFED Wt LDN s 
ating exhibits p Apres, | 
cement in ~ most in a — weathe r, and com 
Ive her autiful Gare 
AN ENTQUALERD PLEASCIE RESORT 
FOUR BANDs OF MI 
lay throughout the day and evenin 
REAT WHEEL RUNNING DAILY 
NTRANCE, WARWICK ROAD 


¢MPIRE OF INDIA 
Imperial Colomnade Spaces 

fine EXHIBIT of Messrs. BEWI 

HGUL and other INDIAN CIGAR 


amis samples obtain 


DE HAN 
Two Hours « rem Mr els 
ais PlitsT-L Ass CONTINENTAL CURIOSITY 
very where dem and the De-criptive Album 
Fifty Centime refunded to every visitor 


* Consult 


unlimited 


es wets a Variety « 
ned wich | 


EXHIBITION, 
1 and Wr 

AY and (0 Aa. " 
hould be in ed 


and 


‘{ROTTE Belgium). 
Globe.’ 


Visit 


op 
The price 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SULPPLIES AT 


London. 


2s.. 22s. per 100 (and upwards). Samples, Sfor Is. (14 Stamps) 








For Ladies Travelling 





Each Packet new e grey 

bears the wood 

‘Improved’ on 
the lated. 


D Cares, 


ve 
Agents, R 


. 

Are Indispensable ! ! 

Taoy are the ereatest lavention of the centary for Women's 
Comfort, at the cost of washing only. 

Sold by Ladies’ Outfitters. Drapers, and Chemi-ts al! 
the World 
1 do Size 3 
- ae ”Z. =e 


over 


Sieel « 

2 - 

Sizes 3 and 4 differ in shape, Size 4 being specially eden ted for 

use in acovuchement. ‘ost free, from the Lady Manager, 
Sd. per dozen extra. 

Particalars of certain improvements which have been made 
in them, together with a sample of the improved “ towel,” 
will be sent free to any lady applying to the Lady Manager, 
17, Bull Street, Birmingham. 

Wholesale Agents: 


SHARP, PERRIN, and ©V., 31, Old Change, London. E.C. 
STAPLEY and SMITH, London Wall, London, E.C. 


2s. per doz. 
2s. 











BEFORE 


and Co., of Cornhill. 
has supplied travellers, includ- 
ing myself, with their outfit, 
know 
- needed for every part of the 
*—Extract from “Noteson Out- 
fit,” by Consul H. H. JOHNSTON, H.M. 
| Commissioner for CENTRAL AFRICA. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


S. W. SILVER & C0., 
SUN COURT, 67, CORNHILL, 


LONDON, 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


| For the pact twenty-eight years it has never failed to rapidly 
w faded hair. 
vermanent and harmless. 
10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, 


HOVENDEN and SONS, ee Street, W.; 
aid City _E 


| GHANDON HYDROPATHIC ; fir 
resort in Scotland. One hour from Glasgow 
turesque Grounds, Mountain Air, Sea Breezes, sea We 
ay h. Boating, Golf, Tennis, Centre for excursions 
h Lon ond, Oban, and West Highlands.—Ac 

Ni 


phan lon I 


idrees 


BURGESS MINSTRELS. 
PICCADILLY, 
Bank Holiday, toe at 3, when 
an exceptionally brilliant and novel programme will be produced, 
and a Second Edition of the exquisite series of Tableaux Vivants of 
UNCLE TOM'S ¢ ABIN, by Sims and Caryll. The Hall, redec« eaten 
- and reseated throughout, is now K. of the p est, and 
orts. M/ x 


\ OORE AND 
i ST. JAMES'S HALL, 


The Autumn Season commences 


est health 
by rail. Pie- 
unter Swimming- 

m the Clyde 
Manager, 











ABROAD, 


: | 
Silver | 
2 
This firm 


THE BEST 


with Messrs. 


BEAR OUR NAM 


exactly what és 











Sample Box, 6d. 
of all 


St. Paul's Pen Works, Birmingham, 


UMBRELLAS 


SK S.FOX & COumiten Same 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Respectable Stationers. 


8, at 3. “Nightly at 8. 5s 
Tree's. General Manager, ‘Mr. Lawrence 


KWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 958. — AUG UsT 1895. — 2s. 6d. 


B LAC 


THE PARIS OPERA. — MOWAT “TA TICS, by Major-General 
W. FE. M ’ IME G ERMAN NOVELS.—CHAMOIs- 
y 1G H ALIS. by Hugh E. M. Stutfield.— 
. by Alice Mackay —AN INDICTMENT 
° by Helen Zimmern. — / 4 
=. XLE-XLVIL—A POOR RELATION OF 
8. by T. Digby Pigott, C.B.—MY MAID OF 
a Fielding — REMINISCENCES OF / , - t 
% + IN Ce od eee Be bailey.-HEATHS, 
MERES, by * A Son of the Marshes.” ‘"—BRITAIN 


»p and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HERALDIC OFFICE 
Searches and Authentic 
aud Vedigrees. Crest and 
k-plates eng raved in Modern 
rravin 

SON VELLUM. 

et. London, W.C, 


Wittias Brackwe 
{ULLETON’S 
E / (Established half a century) 

* Information re spect ing | } ‘amily Armes 
Mottoin heraldic ni dl. 
aud Mediavals tyles. 1 

ILL MIN av D ADDI KS 


tus post free.—25, Cran bourn Stre 


STATIONERY. — CULLETON’S 
5 ; quality Paper and Square Court 
rv with Monogram, 
Sig net Fines, 
ards Rl. ; 


by GEE aansonen 5a, os plour with Crest, 

vv Adare o charge for engraving steel die 

18 rarat, fro ym 42s, ord st visiting ¢ 

ladies’ , 38. We lige and invitation cards, Specimen 
on 


T. CULLETON Cranbourn Street. London, W fre ‘ 
ie ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
Ten years’ 


ORGANS, &., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
warranty. vee f terms, approval, carriage free. 
Cottages, 7, 9, and i guineas 
Class 0, 14 guineas 
Class 1, 17 guineas 


| lass 3, 
| Class4, rite 
Class 2, 20 guineas. Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9, ’ BO guineas. 

American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4} guinens 
upwards. Full price » aid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a bigher class be taken. Illus- 
trations aud partic ulars post fre T. D'ALMAINE and CO, 
: (st. 110 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 


Kuvelo pes 


late and 50 be 








| Saturdays, 3. 





i. ANTI 


E.C. 


pay LOR’S CIMOLITE © the only 

thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Sonitet, ana constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Dost free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps 


is t 





“FAT 





Will reduce from two't 
ninds per week ; acts on the 

Pood in the stomach, pre- 

yenting its conversion into 

It arrests falling, causes luxuriant my A. ~ se Send 

It is not a dye, but a genuine 

&c. Circulars 


3, New Oxford-street, 
London, W.C. 





Bown E.C., rue 


DRE WS’ 


LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORL) OF 


FINEST LEATHER GOOD 


Supplying Purchasers direct from their own 
saving all intermediate profits. 


OO DRESSING BAGS AND CASES TO SELECT FROM, 


prices from OG Gs. to LG 
NEW DESIGNS POST FREE. 


ACTUAL MAKERS of Fine 


PURELY VEGETABLE, Postectiy Harmless. 


N\ Botanic Medicine Co., 2 


MOST INVALUABL 
J. TAYLOR, 


’ SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, W.C. 


a5 


p creer age ‘ 


Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


fours at 


QBSERV JATORIES 


%» 


» 


i 


s. 
WORKS, 


oo. Shinty. 
at ify | 
(UN) & Sone hatl 


st Quality 


SOLID LEATHER TRUNKS, ae x a 


PATENT WOOD-FIBRE TRUNKS, 
PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA-BASKETS. 


DREW & SONS, 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LO 


ite Established Hall a 
Watchmakers to the Admiralty 
and the Royal Observatories. 
PRIZE MEDALLISTS ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, 1892, 
for eaten ~- Pr Watches and the famous Split Seconds 
atche , as used at all important races. 
Send for Treatise on the Purchase of a Watch, 140 pp., 320 lllus., post free. 
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DAINTY FLORAL EXTRACT. 


LONDON 








These Typical Heads of the People 


yet all are subject to the same pains and ailments. Headache is terribly common. 
exhausting mode of life conduces to it. One of the most wonderful discoveries of modern times 
recommended by The Lancet and British Medical Journal as an Immediate Cure for Headache, F atigue, and 
Feelings, can be readily obtained of all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, at 1s. 1}1. and 2s. 6d.; or of 
BISHOP, 17, Speck’s Fields, Mile End New Town, London, E. It is widely kuown as 


BISHOP’S CITRATE OF CAFFEINE. 





Gou T. 


This has a painful interest for many persons. It may be either 
acute or chronic, but in either case the cause is the same. To effect 
a cure the great thing to do is to eliminate the urates from the 
system, which are the cause of the mischief, and nothing does this so 
effectually as 


BISHOP’S CITRATE OF LITHIA. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 1/6 and 2/6 per Bottle, or of ALFRED 
BISHOP, 17, Speck’s Fields, Mite End New Town, London, E, 








indicate very different characters—but diversified as are the characteristics of different members of the human race, 
The present hurrying, driving, 
, that is str nely 


Usec-up 


ALFRED 


= Dainty ” Refreshing 


PAR EXCELLENCE 
“THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” | 
For the Handkerchief, the Dressing-table, & the Bath. 


Murray & Lanman’s FLORIDA WATER. 


and 





Its fragrant, lasting sweetness exerts a subtle charm, 
never tires or cloys. 


GENUINE MURRAY & LANMAN’S. 





ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE 




















TEETHING) 


TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
TIlas been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


of all Chemists, 1s. 1!d. per Bottle. 


“REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


PETER 


NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. 
Black Handle A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
Ivory Handle Russia Leather Case, 21/- 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. 


FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND DEALERS. | 
Whe and CO., London, W. 








jesale: OSBORNE GARRETT, 


FASHIONABLE MOURNING 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


256 to 264, REGENT ST. 





Torturing Disti 


SKIN DISEASES 


Instantly Relieved 
by 
A WARI1 BATH 


with 


Cuticura Soap 


And a Single Application of 


CUTICURA 


4 The Great Skin Cure 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in ali the principal cities. British depot: 
F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potrsr 
Devo anv Cum. Coxp., Sole Props., Boston, 8A. 


| ENJOY IMMUNITY 
from much Sickness and Suffering by having 
all your Drinking and Cooking Water 
Filtered throurh 





ROBINSON, 








| Jous WALKER, 


MAKE 

77, CORNHILL, and 290, 

1e Cornhill,” Silve er Crys wal face 
Chro mometer balance, £5 5 old Keyless Lever V 
£10 108 Chime Clo eke in ane *.. variety 
Illustrated Catalogue 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

liestores Grey or White Mair 
CoLoun 

Being delicately perfumed, It leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen, 

Shonld be in every honse where a IIAIn RENEWER 
is needed, 


OF ALL CHRMINTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


a= NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DnvuG Co., 217, FULTON Srreet, and all Druggists. 


NOBEL’S 


SPORTING BALLISTITE. 


THE NEW SPORTING POWDER. 


ADVANTAGES.— Absolutely Smokeless and Water- 
Resisting; Unaffected by Heat or Damp; 
Velocity and Uniformity Unequalled. 
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SOLD By ALL CHEMISTS. 
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» Keyless Lever Watch, with 


of Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent free. 


Highest Award at Ghicago. 1393 


“Loanofine®.. 
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a in every household, Os { for the complexion 


BROADWOOD and SONS’ 
Pr anor rES 


CLOCK | ige=* 
nia YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


I 
For SALE, HIRE, or on the 
‘Janos exe een 
and & ond hand Pianofortes. 
JO MIN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
ulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus London, W 


ET. 
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PATRONS 


Vatches, from 


Great?’ 





6 99 


"Once tried 


always “used” 
:S- 
nothing 1s better* 


om Bs Sal 
Pomade....|/G. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT, RAPID, AND EASILY CLEANED. 
1 gallon, 16s. 6d. ; 2 gallons, 21s.; 4 gallons, 25s 
Films (six in box), for 1 and 2 gallons, 3s.; for 4 gallons, 
is. 6d. Nickel-Plated Travelling Filters, 25s. cach. 
To be had of all Stores, by emis <a Ironmongers, 


THE NIBESTOS FILTER CO., 
126, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Prices: 





de., &. 


WHOLESALE Depot 67 HoLsorN ViADUCT 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





LOHSE’S 


LOHSE'S LILY MILK 
in White, Pink and Cream. 


For preserving the beauty and youthful freshnes; 
of the skin. 








LOHSE’S 


Delicately scented and emollient, keeps the 
complexion fresh, smooth, and rosy-white. 











SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


GUSTAV LOHSEBERLIN. 


Perfumer by Appointment to H.M. the Empress Frederick. 


Creator of the celebrated Maigiockenen 
(Lily of the Valley) Perfumery. 


World-known Specialities for 
beautifying the Complexion. 


E LOHSE 


E'S LILIENMILCH SEIFE 


Lily SOAP\. > 





LAZENBY’S 


LG 
PREPARED FROM 


THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL @ 


 Elzateh Lazenby 


LAZENBY’S PICKLES 
LAZENBY’S SOUPS 
LAZENBY’S SOUP SQUARES 
LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES 
LAZENBY’S POTTED MEATS 
LAZENBY’S BAKING POWDER 





"SUSHMAYZARZ aI0S 








SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





160 


ILLUS 


STRATED 


LONDON NEWS 





BOULTON & PAUL, 


Horticultural Builders, NORW 
gules hein ciew. 


VINERIES, CREENHOUSES, &c., &c.. 
) TO SUIT ANY SITUATION 











imates on application. Ladies & Gentlemen waited upor 


‘GREENHOUSES {for AMATEURS. 
* . y trlazed € 
Cn © Paid 


ref y Packed a 
MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME. 


No. 75. 








12 ft. by eft 
ft by 6 ft. 


‘ft. by 6ft £1 15 


8 ft. by 6 ft 215 0 16 


No. 77. VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft., ¢ 


Similar to No. 75, with two lights 


CARRIAGE PAID ° Ort, 0%, 0, x= 


most Goods Stations 


54 to 6Z, OXFORD ST., 


LONDON, 


AND 
LADY’S 


‘MONITOR’ 


BAG. 


Lined Silk, with SILVER 
Caps to Bottles, 
SOLID EBONY BRUSHES, 


£5 5 0 


With IVORY BRUSHES, 


£6 6 0 





Ww. 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 








W. W. GREENER’S 
Celebrated Close Shooting Guns 


for GAME and PIGEONS. 


HAMMER GUNS, from 9 Guineas. 
HAMMERLESS » 4 a 
EJECTORS — ” 


Nd the world’s record for Pigeon-Shooting 


Gareneer Guys h 
of 100 straight kills at 30 yards’ rise 


having repeatedly made scores 
aud & vards’ boundary 
15 Valuable Prizes won at Monte Carlo, Season 1895. 
17 - ’ ” last year. 
Full List of Rifles, Double or Single of all Bores, on application 


W. W. GREENER, 
ST. MARY'S SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM, 
and 68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 





The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. 
Can be changed into Film Camera by the 
substitution of Roll Holder for Double 
Dark Slides. Weighs only 2 Ib. 

ADVANTAGES: 
Lightness, Compactness, Portal ility, 
First-Class Workmanship, 
Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. 
Prices from £3 3s. to £4 10s. 


Send for Iilustrated Price List. 





EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 
115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 
{Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘“‘Kodak.”) 


HINDE’S 
HAIR 
CURLERS. 











tn? feet , a) 
<i -s24" 


Sold in 6d. and 1s. 
Boxes, throughout 
the Three 














“How is it that Clarke's Blood 
Mixture has obtained such great 
popularity ?” is a question which has 
perplexed many. The answer is that it 
is is unquestionably the finest Blood 
Purifier that science and medical skill 
have brought to light. Thousands of 
wonderful cures have been effected 
by it. For Scrofula Scurvy, Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Bad Legs, 
Pimples and Sores of all kinds, its 
effects are marvellous. Sold every- 
where, at 2s. 9d. per bottle. Beware 
of worthless imitations or substitutes, 











Queendoms. 





JUNO Cycles VERY Been | 


RIGID. 
LIGHT. * 
SWIFT. 


New Season List « 
JUNO Cycles ' 
Cycle Sundries 

ready, and se 

Free to a 

of the world 

chines shipped 

all parts. Roadsters, | 
es’, and 


ASH DIS & CARRIAGE PAID Rocers, La cy le 


Sotropesttan Machinists’ Company. Ltd. | 
76, sisnoree ATE WITHOUT, LONDON, ELC. 
N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed 





IMPROVED 


TENNIS - AWN TENT, 


WITHOUT CENTRE POLE. 

This commodious and attractive tent is rapidly 
becoming a favourite for the tennis-ground and 
lawn. The walls are 6ft.or more in height, anda 
rafter and frame being substituted for the centre 
pole that ordinarily supports the roof, the whole 
interior space is available for tables, chairs, &c. 

FOR PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS ADDRESS: 


BEN AMI DGINGTON 


DUKE 3” 4 Lonwoon BRIDGE 








Free from 
Mercury. 





FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 


ETC. 





In Use all o1 over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


COCKLES 
A ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


INDIGESTION, 


Of Vecetable 
Drugs. 





, A RIDE TO KHIVA., 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G 


“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ;_ and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


wil] never fade from my memory ; and 

a friend of mine who passed through 

the same district many months after 

wards, informed me that my fame as a 
* medicine man‘ had not dicd out 

















BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK: 


THE ANTISEPTIC AND PERFUMED SALINE 


FOR THE BATH AND TOILET WATER. 
r, Delightful to the Skin. 
Softens Hard Water. 


and @s. 6d., through all respectable 
s, or dire ul. t 





Refreshing and Invigorating 


Chemists and Store i 
age) from the 
| | ‘OSMOSINE WORKS. Granby Row, Manchester. 


GUNS & RIFLES. 


63, PALL MALL, 
_ es 


D. W. EVANS, 


~ ROWLANDS’ 


» ODONTO 


IS THE BEST 


Tooth Powder, 
Whitens the Teeth 
Prevents Decay. 
| Gives Delichtful 
Fragrance 
to the Breath. 
Ask Chemists for 
ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


ent 3 ¥ toe 
lor PEA RL DINTIFRIC Efor 
PRESERVING & Re 1OTIF YING nur) & 


Cikais Ene G OS MnS/s 





A ROWL AND& SONS. 2 
20, HATTON G GARDE: N y 


NUBIAN TAN PASTE 
Both Cleans — Polishes Brown Boots 
d Shoes. 
Gives a high i with little labour 
Does not stain the leather. 
Never changes consistency in any Climate, 
Try it and you will find it the best. 


BLACK & WHITE PASTE 


For renovating Patent Leather and 
G : 


Samples Free on receipt of penny stamp. 


NUBIAN MANUFACTURING CO.. LTo. 
GREAT SAFFRON HiLL, LONDON, E.C. 
Proprietors of the celebrated 

Nubian Waterproof 
Blacking. 


'G. E. LEWIS'S GUNS. 


“The Gun of the Period.” 
Trape Mark Reoisterep. 


AS AN EJECTOR. 


Honovrs: 
Paris, 1878 ; 
Sydney, 187 $: 
Melbourne, 1841 ; 
Calcutta, 1884. 


| TREBLE CRIP 
W/TH PATENT 


2O)\ EJECTOR 


ONLY EJECTS 
EXPLODED CARTRIOGE; 
EJECTING FROM 
FOREND. 





Iilnstrated Catalogue ,6d.; Abroad, 18. 
We are now making above with an ejector, the newest and best, 
hamme less, or With hammers ce 20 to 40 guineas 
} Demasc us, or steel barrels, cho or cylinder bores. es, 5 guineas 
extra, or Cx Kk mial model, ie., « me pair rifle barrels Express, or long 
range, with extra shot barrels fitting same stock, price 40 to 60 guineas. 
Workmanship and shooting guaranteed. 


CG. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINGHAM. 


(Established 1850.) 


TRADE MARK 


FOR INFANTS & INVALI 





| 
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